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What would a fire cost you? 


Losses don’t stop as soon as the fire is out... 
usually they are just beginning! 




















When you suffer a serious fire, insurance usually com- 
pensates for the tangible losses. It’s the intangible 
losses that really hurt ... customers, good will, key 
employees, additional capital needed to put you back 
in business, your peace of mind, and a host of other 
items which, in most cases, cannot be covered by 
insurance. 


Fires seldom start big; they grow from small ones... 
all they need is time. When you shift the burden of 
detection from human shoulders to ADT Automatic 
Protection Services, you go a long way toward de- 
priving fire of its chance to grow, and of its power 
to destroy your property and ruin your business. 


ADT Aero Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Ser- 
vice, or ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm Service, will detect the incipient blaze and 
summon the fire department direct to your premises 
in those vital first few minutes. 


Intruders, the cause of many fires, automatically 
reveal their presence when your property is protected 
by ADT Intrusion Detection or ADT Burglar Alarm 
Services. 


May we show you what ADT cam do tor you? 


Whether your premises are old or new, sprinklered 
or unsprinklered, an ADT specialist will show you 
how ADT Automatic Protection Services can safe- 
guard your property more effectively than other 
methods...and at lower cost. Call our local sales 
office; or write to our Executive Office. 
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Under the new Regulations, Social 
Security contributions and benefits 
will rise steadily for the next several 
years. Contributions will be payable 
on the first $4,800 of annual income, 
instead of $4,200 as before. 


As a result of these changes, your 
company plan may now need revision. 


Our new executive bulletin clearly 
explains the 1958 amendments to 
Federal Social Security legislation. It 
also suggests how your own plan 

may best be modified to meet the new 
conditions. We shall be happy to 

send you a copy without cost or 
obligation. Please ask for 

“SOCIAL SECURITY REPORT” B 

on your company letterhead. 
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THE 1938 SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
— Mow They Alfect Your Pension Plan 
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(Address before the Luncheon Meeting of the Third Annual Insurance 


Buyers Conference, Los Angeles, California, September 17, 1958.) 


There can be no question that all 
of us come away from this Confer- 
ence better insurance men, whether 
we be company people, brokers, 
or corporate insurance managers. 
However, I think one of the real 
basic benefits of an affair such as 
this is the one that is most fre- 
quently overlooked. That is the op- 
portunity for company and agency 
people to meet together with their 
clients or prospective clients. 

Ten years ago, even the hint of 
such a meeting would have had 
allergic reactions on both sides of 
the fence. One of the encouraging 
things about the business today 
(and believe me, there aren’t too 
many encouraging signs) is that 
some of the old traditions and ideas 
have been slowly stripped away. 
The old feeling that each of us had 
secrets that should never be di- 
vulged to each other is antiquated 
philosophy. There is no place in 
today’s scheme of things for the 
cagey buyer or the sharp operator, 
on the corporate side of the insur- 
ance business. 


The Insurance Manager who 
thinks he has the only policy of 
its type in existence, at rates 90‘ 
off tariff, is kidding no one but him- 
self. By the same token, the insur- 
ance company or broker that thinks 
they can build an isolation wall 
around a good client and continue 
to keep him while giving mediocre 
service, with hap-hazard coverage, 
is doomed for a rude awakening. 

For the particular benefit of those 
of you who are not members of our 
organization, permit me to talk a 
little about the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., and 
how it fits into this picture. Our 
formal by-laws say: 

The Purpose of this Society shall 
be: 


1. To aid in maintaining a reason- 
ably competitive insurance mar- 
ket under a free, private-enter- 
prise system in the interest of 
all buyers of insurance, which is 
the public interest, and to that 
end foster a minimum of control 
with due regard to the financial 
stability of underwriters and 
the financial integrity of the in- 
surance contract. 


2. To make known the needs and 
the viewpoints of the buyers of 
insurance to all who have an 
interest in the insurance busi- 
ness. 


3. To cooperate with producers, 
underwriters and others to se- 
cure 
(a) Simpler and more adequate 
policy forms. 

(b) Insurance protection for all 
insurable risks. 

(c) Adjustment of inequities in 
rates. 

(d) Adequate recognition of all 
factors which enter into 
rating of risks. 


4. To foster 


(a) Aclose relation among buy- 
ers of insurance. 


(b) A better understanding of 
the nature and functions of 
insurance and of loss ad- 
justments. 

(c) A knowledge of loss poten- 
tials and a recognition of 
the fact that reimburse- 
ment of loss through insur- 
ance does not offset any loss 
suffered by the general 
economy. 

Now, like any formal principles, 
these set up goals of accomplish- 
ment that cannot be challenged by 


(Over) 
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ASIM — Parrett 
(From page 3) 


any prudent person. I certainly 
don’t want to appear as attempting 
to minimize or discount these lofty 
motives. I do believe that what we 
are attempting to do in putting 
them in practical operation is all 
important. 

We want our organization to be 
regarded as a professional society 
for training and education of our 
members. Ours is a relatively new 
Association, being only a little over 
five years old. At the present time, 
we have active Chapters in 18 prin- 
cipal cities in the United States and 
Canada. There are five or six addi- 
tional Chapters presently in the 
course of formal organization. Our 
individual membership exceeds one 
thousand. We maintain a national 
headquarters and a full time staff 
under the supervision of our man- 
aging director, Mr. Burke, whom 
you have just met. Our monthly 
publication, The National Insur- 
ance Buyer, is regarded as a truly 
professional magazine. We are con- 
stantly granting requests from 
other national trade papers to re- 
print articles from our publication. 
Having met our charming and very 
capable editor, I think you can 
easily understand the reason for 
the success of our magazine. 

The national membership repre- 
sents an annual premium volume of 
approximately four and one-half 
billion dollars. This is an astro- 
nomical sum and a sizable portion 
of the total premium volume writ- 
ten. Some say the control of this 
large premium volume carries with 
it a tremendous influence. I would 
also have you know that it carries 
with it a heavy responsibility, for 
it indicates that we have a sizable 
stake in this business of insurance 
and therefore must contribute 
something to the business besides 
our premiums. 

How do we approach the fulfill- 
ment of this obligation? Firstly, let 
me repeat what I have stated pub- 
licly before — we don’t want to be 
known, or get tagged as a wild- 
eyed reform group who are out to 


i 


make radical changes in the busi- 
ness. Neither do we think we are 
entitled to throw our’ weight 
around, making unreasonable de- 
mands with threats of retaliatory 
measures if we are not given our 
way. 

It is neither our right nor desire 
to attempt to tell the insurance 
companies or the agency organiza- 
tions how to run their business. 
If you company and agency people 
are as astute as we hope you are, 
your very survival will require fre- 
quent pulse readings without even 
adroit hints from us. 

We want to earn a reputation of 
being a sound, stable organization 
that can make sensible and con- 
structive contributions to the busi- 
ness as a whole. After all, if some- 
thing isn’t good for our insurance 
companies, it isn’t good for us. 

We plan to move slowly and 
deliberately. We _ recently have 
made our first gesture to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to lend whatever 
support we can to block the very 
serious and real threat of federal 
regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness. Who, may I ask, can present 
a more sincere, effective and, yes, 
unprejudiced opinion than a group 
who represents the most important 
aspect of the business — the cus- 
tomer? I am happy to say that 
through the fine cooperation of 
Commissioner Paul Hammel and 
his associates we have set up liaison 
committees in both organizations 
to do some constructive work on 
this. 

We hope to be able to take an 
active part in cooperation with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and industry groups 
in a study directed towards more 
simplified rating procedures, par- 
ticularly in the fire insurance field. 

We hope — and my sincere pray- 
ers are that this isn’t just a hope — 
to work with the industry towards 
a better public relations program 
for the business as a whole. 

We have an active national com- 
mittee working with the American 


Association of Insurance Educators. 
This committee is making valuable 
contributions in the formal educa- 
tion field. We are helping these fine 
dedicated men raise the standards 
and relative position of the schools 
of insurance in the colleges and 
universities. 

This will give you some ideas as 
to what we are doing or hope to do 
in attempting to justify the state- 
ment I made that “We have a great 
stake in this business”, and want 
to measure up to the responsibili- 
ties that go along with that stake. 

Now perhaps also of interest to 
you people is what we are doing 
or hope to do with our own mem- 
bership. 

Firstly, I should mention that we 
are primarily a professional organi- 
zation dedicated to the enlighten- 
ment and education of our mem- 
bers. The label of Corporate Insur- 
ance Manager and the professional 
status we want him to have must 
be earned and not merely desig- 
nated. He must, therefore, be not 
only well grounded in the various 
facets of risk management, but cur- 
rently abreast of all developments. 
Through our regular meetings and 
conferences, we propose to bring to 
our members, leaders and authori- 
ties from the various branches of 
the business that they may benefit 
from the academic and practical 
knowledge of these men. In short, 
we want to make better insurance 
people out of our members, and this 
applies whether that man is a 20 
year veteran or a new one trying 
to earn a place on the varsity. In 
this objective, I honestly believe 
we are performing a definite service 
to the industry as a whole. The 
informed client is a good and 
worthwhile client. The uninformed 
is the one that causes the frustra- 
tions and confusion. 

The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., is dedicated 
to the theory that there is a code 
of ethics applying to our side of the 
business just as there is on yours. 
No member is expected to divulge 


(More on page 18) 
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At Fred S. James & Co. a century of 
insurance experience goes to work for 
the buyer of insurance, experience that 
stretches from the time of the covered 
wagon to the age of space. Here can be 
found the whole service—offices coast 
to coast—hazard control systems—a 
complete range of insurance from pen- 
sions to power reactors—and the market 
facilities of every principal insurer in 
America and abroad. Here are resources 
and skills only time can impart. 
Buyers of insurance in all segments of 
business and industry, from seed grower 
to big steel, get those skills at no extra 
cost and frequently at less cost. Let a 
century serve you and your company. 
Call or write to any one of our ten offices 


for a survey of your insurance needs. 


YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 





FRED. S. pes & CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA- BUFFALO + PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND+ SEATTLE+LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON 








Foreign Insurance .. . 


The subject, “Foreign or Over- 
seas Insurance Today and Tomor- 
row”, will deal primarily with to- 
morrow, because today from our 
viewpoint is undergoing a change 
which will effect tomorrow. From 
here _. this takes an adjustment 
in clothing and props. The clothing 
change involves a turban — the 


prop, a crystal ball. This mixed’ 


with trends, statistics and an al- 
leged educated guesstimate leads 
to the following thoughts, which 
we sincerely hope we won’t have 
to eat. Statistics are not tough to 
digest, but trends will give you 
ulcers. 


The one important observation I 
have to make personally is that the 
United States’ trends in insurance 
reflect themselves eventually over- 
seas. Many of the problems you 
have been fighting for ten years 
have caught up with us. It seems 
impossible sitting here that what 
you do in 1958 will “hit us on the 
head” two to three years from now. 
Nevertheless, in my opinion, this 
is true. It is like the story they tell 
about the major league third base- 
man who is having a real tough 
day; he has booted three or four 
in the first four innings, the crowd 
is on his back, and in particular a 
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William Niedecker was born, 


raised and went to school in 
San Francisco. Started in the 
insurance business in 1934 in 
San Francisco. From 1934 to 
1958 he has worked in Los An- 
geles, Chicago, New York and 
traveled and lived overseas. 

He has been with the Ameri- 
can International Underwriters 
for the past eleven years, both 
in the U. S. A. and abroad. 














fan in the first row box. After an- 
other ball goes through his legs, he 
can’t take it any longer, he goes 
over to the fan in the box, throws 
his glove at him in a rage and says, 
“If you can do any better, you play 
third.” The fan takes the glove and 
goes out to third. Of the first two 
balls him at him, one goes through 
his legs, the other nearly decapi- 
tates him. He takes off the glove, 
walks to the dug-out, throws the 
glove at the third baseman and 
says, “You have third base so 
screwed up nobody can play it.” 
To digress for a few minutes: the 
overseas business, takes in the geo- 
graphical area of the world exclud- 
ing the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Russia and her 
satellites. As we do insurance busi- 
ness in this area, we do it in two 
ways: (1) the business we do in 
each area with local people, in the 
currency of the land; (2) the in- 
surance business we do abroad with 
you sitting in this room, which is 
done both in dollars and local cur- 
rency. This latter business we title 
“home - foreign”. The insurance 
business done under local condi- 
tions adheres strictly to all local 
rules, terms and conditions. The 


(More on page 22) 
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Very often, they are hidden signs — deep inside a 
boiler, turbine, pressure vessel, transformer or other 
piece of power equipment. But they signal timely 
warnings to the men whose job it is to look for and 
interpret them! 

These men are the Hartford Steam Boiler Field 
Inspectors. They spend full time inspecting power 
equipment insured by this Company to help keep 
power alive. 

Special training and experience equip the H.S.B. 
Field Inspector to detect and evaluate signs of faulty 
conditions. When, in his judgment, they offer a threat 
to safety, he is able to “talk shop” with your engineers 
and suggest corrective measures. 

Specialized engineering inspection service is only 
one of the extra values that characterize boiler and 
machinery insurance as afforded by this Company. 
You will also value the services of the H.S.B. Special 
Agents, whose skill in Engineering Insurance under- 


Your H.S.B. Engineer. 
ing Insurance can be 
tailored to meet your 
needs, 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AV and INSURANCE COMPANY 


bee Hartford 2, Connecticut ° 









Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


There may be other Cigns. 


of danger in your plant! 
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writing is at the service of your agent to develop a 
policy tailored to your needs. 

Obviously, this nation-wide organization, special- 
izing in engineering insurance, is in a prime position 
to render prompt and able assistance if accident 
strikes. Inspectors and adjustors can be at the scene 
promptly, able quickly to appraise the damage and 
suggest remedial action. And if your insurance also 
covers Use and Occupancy, the nation-wide facilities 
of this Company move quickly and smoothly to locate 
needed power equipment and restore operations. 


Engineering Insurance at its best can be tailored to 

meet your needs—help you keep power alive— 

reduce your loss in case of accident. Your own agent 

or broker can obtain these extra values for you. F 
Ask him about Hartford Steam Boiler. 


H.S.B. Field Inspec- 
tion services guard 
against accident to 
keep power alive. 


eep power alive 








Reducing... 
Insurance... 


Costs... 


: ve 
W. Howard Clem, 2nd Vice President . 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


and 


Insurance Manager of Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation Houston, Texas 


This subject stated simply as “Reducing Insurance 
Costs” on the surface at least implys a reasonably 
simple problem, and that is, how to reduce the cost 
of necessary insurance. If we were to attack the prob- 
lem entirely from that standpoint it would become 
apparent immediately that we were not full dis- 
charging our responsibility as “Risk Manager”. We 
are not concerning ourselves today with the insur- 
ance problems of the individual except to the extent 
they are influenced by corporate action. As we refer 
to “Corporate Risk Managers” today we are refer- 
ring to all those persons having a direct responsi- 
bility for the handling of insurance within an organi- 
zation. This includes, in addition to the full time 








W. H. Clem : ; 
man, those persons handling insurance only on a 
part-time basis. Treasurers, Financial V-P’s, Con- 
About the Author... trollers, Company Presidents, and all others to whom 

a W. H. Clem is second vice president of the insurance is an added responsibility. It makes no dif- é 4 
7 American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., ference the degree of responsibility the problems are 
and Insurance Manager for Schlumberger Well all the same. Regardless of his official title we shall 
Surveying Corporation, Houston, Texas. call him “Risk Manager’. To him, and to his man- 
4 He is a graduate of Illinois College, South agement the real problem of preserving the assets 
: Texas College of Law, L.L.D., and is past chair- of the Company is a foremost responsibility. Failure 
; man of the Texas Advisory Committee, Asso- through depletion of assets whether caused by a 

ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. ‘ 
(More on page 32) 
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An experiment... in chemistry and in edu- 
cation too. Peter Owzarski (left) was encour- 
aged by his high school teachers to take 
college courses in chemistry after they found 
his interest in this field had prepared him for 
advanced work. Now he attends his high 
school in the morning, college in the after- 
noon. Peter is enrolled in chemistry courses 
on the Wausau campus of University of Wis- 
consin’s Extension Division. Dr. Samuel 





Weiner (center) guides this brilliant young 
man in his advanced courses. 





The Science Fair at Wausau Senior High 
School was an impressive part of my visit. 
On their own time, some 900 or more boys 
and girls had prepared 700 scientific exhib- 
its. ‘The projects covered everything from 
nutrition to seismographs . . . even a walking- 
talking mechanical man made out of stove 
pipes and tin cans. Beverly Geske tells me 
this is the school’s fourth annual fair under 
the direction of Mr. Ben Berg. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 








Thomas Alva Edison’s motto is used to 


measure a community's aims and achievements 


Wausau Story 


by MAX McGRAW, President of McGraw-Edison Company 
Vice President of The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc. 


You've heard Mr. Edison’s motto: “‘There’s a way to do it better—/ind it.’ Those 
words have always meant a lot to me, yet I know they are not easy to follow. 


“T found that out when I was a boy. I got fourteen of my friends to join me in 
setting up a telegraph circuit between our homes. We had to string up eight miles 
of wire. Then we had to learn the Morse Code. 


“It was worthwhile though. When you’re in pursuit of a better way, the reward 
is in the challenge as well as the achievement. When I was in Wausau recently, 
I felt the community was aware of this. I visited schools. I talked to business 
men and found the same spirit. Many of you know this. You’ve done business with 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. They’re known as ‘good people to do business 
with’. Their aims and achievements prove they deserve this reputation.” 


Employers Mutuals thanks Mr. McGraw for visiting us in Wausau. Employers 
Mutuals, with offices all across the country, writes all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile). We are one of the largest in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. Our business is growing and we need more people to help us—especially 
in our sales department. If you are interested in career opportunities with Employers 
Mutuals’ nation-wide organization, write to C. E. Smith, Sales Manager, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Possible Dual Supervision 


and 


Regulation Of The Insurance Industry 


by 
Paul A. Hammel 
Vice-President 
of the 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Insurance Commissioner, State of Nevada 


History of Insurance 


In considering the first efforts of 
human beings to secure protection 
through the use of insurance prin- 
ciples, however crude they may 
have been, it is necessary to re- 
member the fact that insurance 
fills a fundamental need of a prop- 
erty owning community. 

When man lived alone or in 
family groups in primitive society, 
insurance was not necessary, but as 
soon as he became conscious that 
he was a part of a larger group or 
community he felt the need for 
assisting the other members of that 
community in times of adversity 
and wished to have a reciprocal 
feeling of security as a result of 
their willingness to help him if 
he should be the victim of misfor- 
tune. 

As human beings became con- 
scious of the fundamental truth 
which has been so well expressed 
in the poem “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” they have developed means 
of sharing losses among themselves. 
Insurance is the word which‘ we 
use for the formal machinery 
through which such loss is dis- 
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and 





About the Author... 


Paul Hammel was born and 
raised on a farm in Indiana. 
He attended the University of 
Wisconsin and later taught 
school for nine years. 

Mr. Hammel later entered 
into the insurance business in 
Indiana and in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Mr. Hammel has lived in 
Nevada for twenty-seven years 
and has been Insurance Com- 
missioner of that State for the 
last eight years, having taken 
his appointment on January 1, 
1951. 

Mr. Hammel has been Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National 
Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Insurance Commissioners and 
is currently Vice President of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

Mr. Hammel is also a Colo- 
nel in the Army Reserves. 











tributed. 
The anthropologist who studies 
the Eskimo, the pigmy of Central 


Africa, or the aborigine of Australia 
finds no economic or social institu- 
tion which corresponds to an in- 
surance company. Loss which fell 
on the primitive individual was 
easily made good by family or 
tribe, which quickly rebuilt the hut 
and replaced the tools and weap- 
ons which may have been lost. It 
is only when civilization has pro- 
gressed to a point where the indi- 
vidual has accumulated or inher- 
ited property to which he has a 
clear title that we see the working 
of insurance principles. 

In most developing communities 
the trading or merchant class was 
the first to reach the point where 
it had property to protect and it 
was, therefore the first to develop 
crude insurance aims. We are told 
that the Chinese merchants bring- 
ing goods from the interior down 
the broad Yangtze River faced with 
trepidation the possible overturn- 
ing of their boats in the rapids of 
that river, and it became their cus- 
tom to unload the boats at the head 
of the rapids and then reload them, 
with each boat bearing part of the 


(More on page 16) 
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As a matter of fact, there isn’t any at all. 
The reason is simple. Sun dials, like so 
many other things, became outdated. 
They gave way to something that could 
do the job better. It’s a principle that still 
applies — only nowadays things become 
outdated in no time at all. 

Take Group Insurance and Group Pen- 
sion Plans, for instance. The ever-changing 
needs of modern business organizations 
call for plans that can rapidly be adapted 
to changing conditions. In a good many 
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cases this is more easily said than done. 

Prudential, however, combines the skill 
and experience gained over 40 years in 
the field with a thorough knowledge of 
modern business trends and needs. The 
result is Group Plans designed and ad- 
ministered in the most up-to-date way 
possible. And Prudential keeps them up- 
to-date. For more information call your 
Prudential Agent or Broker, or call the 
Prudential Home Office or Group Office 


nearest you. 
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The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


TORONTO, ONTARIO - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Linda and Pete Burke Visit ASIM Chapters 


On September 11th, Linda and 
Pete Burke took off at Idlewild 
Airport in New York for a visit to 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chap- 
ter, Southern California Chapter, 
and Northern California Chapter 
of ASIM. 

Pete Burke, managing director of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., and Mrs. Burke, 
editor of the ASIM publication, 
The National Insurance Buyer, are 
former residents of Reno, Nevada. 
In fact, Pete was born in Reno — 
and the Burkes removed to New 
York in May of 1950. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burke had planned 
the trip to the westcoast and to 
Reno as a vacation trip. However, 
certain dates loomed up on the cal- 
endar, and the Burkes thought it 
would be fine to visit some of the 
chapters on their merry way. — 


Dallas 

The first stop was Dallas, Texas 
— where they were the guests of 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chap- 
ter on the occasion of its first an- 
nual conference on corporate in- 
surance management, at the Hotel 
Adolphus, September 12th. The at- 
tendance at this first annual con- 
ference was well over 100 — and 
the program which was announced 
in the September 1958 issue of The 
National Insurance Buyer was well 
planned by the chapter and well 
received by the audience. The 
Burkes had their first taste of Texas 
hospitality and they appreciate the 
generous welcome they received. 


Los Angeles 
On September 14th, they left Dal- 
las and flew to Los Angeles where 
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they were met at the airport by 
none other than President Parrett 
of ASIM. 


The occasion for the Los Angeles 
visit, was the third annual insurance 
buyers’ conference on September 
17th. This was an all-day confer- 
ence, interceded by a fine luncheon 
and an outstanding dinner meeting. 
At the dinner meeting, a great testi- 
monial and tribute was given to 
Joe T. Parrett, president of the 
American Scciety of Insurance 
Management, Inc., and insurance 
manager for Carnation Company. 
This tribute was a complete sur- 
prise to Joe and in addition to a 
gift from the Southern California 
Chapter of a transistor radio, with 
a plaque appropriately inscribed on 
the radio, Joe received many oral 
tributes — from the president of 
the Carnation Company, from his 
charming wife, Edna, from mem- 
bers of Southern California Chap- 
ter, as well as telegrams from 
friends and associates all over the 
country. (Even Joe’s picture on the 
September issue of the National 
Insurance Buyer was a complete 
surprise to him.) 


The welcome mat was certainly 
spread in Los Angeles, where the 
Burkes renewed many friendships 
and made many new acquaintances. 
Here again, they appreciate the 
hospitality shown to them. 


San Francisco 
From Los Angeles, Linda and 
Pete flew to San Francisco where 
they attended the luncheon meet- 
ing of Northern California Chap- 
ter, ASIM, on September 18th. 
They were warmly introduced to 


members and guests of the lunch- 
eon and after a few remarks by 
the managing director and the edi- 
tor, they chatted informally with 
their many friends in the city by 
the Golden Gate. 

During their visit in San Fyan- 
cisco, they met with Ken Bong 
formerly of International Milling 
Company in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and now a partner in Bong & Mc- 
Carthy Company of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Ken and Pete had a great 
time recalling the old days when 
Ken was one of the original direc- 


tors of The National Insurance 
Buyers Association, Inc., (now 
ASIM). 


San Francisco was a highlight of 
the trip because Pete and Linda 
were able to spend so much time 
with Jack Burke, Pete’s brother, 
who is also one of the original 
directors of ASIM (then the Na- 
tional Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion, Inc.), and Mrs. Jack Burke. 


Back to New York 

Reluctantly, the Pete Burkes left 
San Francisco on September 21st 
for the east, and after a short visit 
in Reno, they returned to New 
York (still married!). 

The trip was wonderful, the peo- 
ple were superb, the weatherman 
was cooperative, and all in all, it 
was a tour and visit the Burkes 
will never forget. 

If names have been omitted from 
this brief report, it is only because 
it would take pages to mention all 
those who greeted them, enter- 
tained them, and worked with them 
so assiduously. Thanks to everyone 


who made it so enjoyable. 
L.B. 
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lnsurin g American I ndustry 


Aowins Buroick Hunter Co, 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Principal offices: Chicago » New York + Detroit + St. Louis » San Francisco + Seattle + Boston - Los Angeles - Montreal 


Brazil: IBEC-Rollins Burdick Hunter—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre. 





Northern California Chapter, ASIM 


Honors Past Presidents 


























Left to Right: R. W. Humphrey, O. A. Wees, E. C. Lasater, A. G. Wescott, F. W. Greenlaw, J. E. 

















Moriarty. Absent were J. M. Brady, R. C. Ploss, R. S. Freese. 


At the Annual Meeting in Sep- 
tember, Regional Vice-President 
and co-founder of the Northern 
California Chapter, ASIM, A. G. 
(Del) Wescott, presented as me- 
mentos of service perpetual cal- 
endars mounted on plastic bases to 
the 8 members who have served as 
president of the Chapter. 

The first president was elected 
in 1952. An inscription set in the 


base gave the chapter name, office 
and term served and the man’s 
name. Mr. Wescott, in his presenta- 
tion, recalled the important contri- 
butions each had made to the chap- 
ter. 

The men honored were F. W. 
Greenlaw, J. M. Brady, R. C. Ploss, 
R. S. Freese, J. E. Moriarty, E. C. 
Lasater, O. A. Wees and R. W. 
Humphrey. 





November 18 — 
December 16 — 
January 20 — 
February 17 — 
March 17 ~~ 


April 21 a 
May 19 


Date Open 


Time: 6:30 P.M. Dinner 





Minnesota Chapter, ASIM Outlines 
Programs for 1958 - 1959 


Analysis of the Corporate Insurable Risks 

Agents & Brokers Party 

Insurance Costs Controls — Loss Controls 

Education for the Insurance Manager 

Industrial Health Program (The Prudential In- 

surance Company will serve as host to the group 

at their North Central Office on Wayzata Blvd.) 

Investigation of Insurance Markets 

— Self-Insurance Programs (Election of officers will 
be held at the May Meeting) 

— Golf Outing at LeSeuer Country Club 

Place: Hotel Normandy — Eighth St. & Fourth Ave. Mpls. 

Date: Third Tuesday Each Month 
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Managing Director of ASIM a a { 
Visits in Ohio | 


Peter A. Burke, Managing Direc- 
tor of the American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., accom- 
panied by Charles Thiele, Insur- 
ance Manager for Federated De- 
partment Stores, and a Regional 
Vice-President of ASIM, visited 
Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the first week in October. 


The purpose of the visits was to 
explain to local corporate insurance 
managers the aims and purposes of 
ASIM. The meeting at Columbus 
was arranged by Dr. John Bickley 
of the Ohio State University and 
the meeting in Cleveland was ar- 
ranged by Miss Julia Sullivan, In- 
surance Manager for the General 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron. 


Cleveland 


At the meeting in Cleveland on 
October 2nd, those who attended 
were: Paul Willberg, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron; 
Paul MacDonald, Carling Brewing 
Company, Cleveland; C. R. James, 
Addressograph - Multigraph Com- 
pany, Cleveland; L. Peter Spore, 
American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky; George McCready, Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Industries, Cleve- 


- land; Robert E. Young, Ohio Box- 


board Company, Rittman; Philip 
Vieth, Hoover Company, Can- 
ton; Miss Julia Sullivan, The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron; Charles Clark, Akron Beacon 
Journal, Akron; Peter A. Burke, 
Managing Director, ASIM, New 
York; Charles Thiele, Federated 
Department Stores, Cincinnati; 
Ralph Low, Westinghouse Electric 
Coiporation, Pittsburgh; and J. 
Douglas Hanley, Consolidation 
Coal Company, Pittsburgh. 


A meeting has been set for No- 
vember 10, 1958, at which time Wil- 
liam Armstrong, Vice President of 
The American Appraisal Company 
(Cleveland), will speak on “In- 
surable Values.” 
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Insurance man 
with a 
midget impinger?| 





The unusual is commonplace to a Kemper man. 


The Kemper Safety Engineer (lower left in photo) 
is using a device called a midget impinger to collect 
particles of dust arising during the manufacture of 
stainless steel equipment for the milk industry. These 
dust particles will be examined to determine if they 
constitute a menace to employees. 


This man, and the hundreds of Kemper Safety En- 
gineers like him, work constantly to reduce accidents 
for policyholders in factories, stores, and on the high- 
ways. As a result, policyholders have increased con- 
trol over accidents, and thereby gain two important 
benefits: lower operating costs and worthwhile insur- 
ance savings. 


Does your business qualify for Kemper 
Insurance Savings? 

To find out how you may save on your insurance, call 
your broker, a representative of a Kemper Company, 


or write to Kemper Insurance, Dept. 101, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, for the name of your nearest representative. 





Trademark of a new kind of Insurance Man 


a 
wn 
S 
This symbol identifies your Kemper Approved Insurance 






«{ INSURANCE 





Advisor . . . an experienced, independent, local businessman 
devoted to giving you the right protection . . . at low net cost. 
Lumbermens Mutual American Motorists | American Manufacturers Federal Mutual 
Casualty Company Insurance Company © Mutual Insurance Company Insurance Company 
Chicago 40 Chicago 40 New York 17 Chicago 40 


ALL FORMS OF PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


Divisions of KE M -~ t © Insurance 








Possible Dual Supervision — 
Hammel 


(From page 10) 


cargo of every other merchant. In 
this way if a single boat was lost 
each shared in the loss and no one 
suffered from the destruction of an 
entire cargo. The merchandise 
taken by the river might be con- 
sidered as a crude insurance pre- 
mium. 

One of the early centers of civili- 
zation was found in the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Here, at 
one time, Assyria established an 
empire which left a broad mark on 
ancient history. In an Assyrian 
commune, about the equivalent of 
one of our American townships, 
any loss which was suffered by an 
individual property owner, through 
no fault of his, was made good by 
assessment on all other owners of 
property. 

The judges of the community 
served as the first adjusters, and if 
they were satisfied after investiga- 
tion that the fire or other loss was 
accidental, they instructed the 
magistrates to assess the citizens 
in money or kind. If anyone was 
unable to pay his assessment be- 
cause of poverty the deficiency was 
made up from a fund already sub- 
seribed. 

The storied towers of Bahylon 
were the site of a highly developed 
ancient civilization. From the Cu- 
neiform Tablets which have sur- 
vived, we know something of the 
business practices which went on 
over 4000 years ago. Merchants 
traveling the same caravan route 
followed the same basic principle 
of the Chinese on the Yangtze 
River. They agreed that those 
whose goods got past the rubber 
sheiks of the desert would share 
the losses of the others who were 
not so fortunate. 

As the most ancient of the civili- 
zations flourished and died the 
trading practices which had been 
developed showed an amazing vital- 
ity. The Phoenicians whose ships 
plowed the Mediterranean and 
went through the pillars of Her- 
cules in quest of the tin of Corn- 
wall, had insurance schemes very 
similar to those in China and Baby- 
lon. Rome and Greece in their turn 
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adapted the same basic plans for 
the protection of investments in 
cargoes following the roads of the 
empire or the highways of the sea. 

Getting down to 1958 it is not 
surprising then, from the insur- 
ance background just briefly out- 
lined, that insurance has grown to 
such great importance among us. 
We carry it against the certainty 
of death, the possibility of fire, 
hail, windstorm, and the improb- 
ability of earthquake, triplets or 
rain on derby day. There is hardly 
anything that we eat, wear, drink, 
do or see that doesn’t somewhere 
along the iine involve insurance 
protection of ene form or another. 
Today insurance is of such tremen- 
dous importance that it affects the 
social and economic pattern of the 
lives of most Americans. 


Insurance Regulation 

Let us consider briefly the history 
of insurance regulation in the 
United States, one of the early re- 
corded requirements of conse- 
quence took place in 1851 when the 
State of New York passed a law 
requiring insurance companies to 
make a deposit of securities with 
the State to protect the interests 
of the policyholders. 

In 1851 New Hampshire estab- 
lished a board of Insurance Com- 
missioners primarily with inquisi- 
torial powers. Massachusetts fol- 
lowed with like legislation in 1852. 
In 1858 the Massachusetts commis- 
sion was authorized to calculate the 
value of the outstanding policies of 
life insurance comparies doing 
business in that state. 

In 1859 New York vested a single 
Insurance Commissioner with ex- 
tensive licensing and inquisitorial 
powers. In the next ten years 
thirty-five other states undertook 
to supervise and regulate the in- 
surance industry by delegating 
powers to officials already in office 
or by the establishment of separate 
insurance departments. 

Federal laws of the United States 
have been notably silent on the 
subject of insurance regulation. The 
right of the Federal Government 
to enter into the field of regulation 
and supervision of insurance hinged 
upon the answer as to whether or 
not insurance was interstate com- 
merce. 


In 1869 in the case of Paul vs. t 
Virginia, insurance was adjudged 


by the United States Supreme 
Court not to be commerce and for 
seventy odd years that decision 
stood. As a result, during that 
period insurance companies were 
not subject to Federal supervision 
except through such regulations as 
applied to all employers under Fed- 
eral social programs. 

In the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case, decided on 
June 5th, 1944, the Supreme Court 
reversed its previous decisions 
holding “insurance to be commerce, 
insurance transactions across state 
lines to be interstate commerce, 
and the insurance industry to be 
subject to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 

In the Polish National Alliance 
Case, decided the same day, the 
Court held that “the insurance 
business be subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act,” and by im- 
plication the business became sub- 
ject to other Federal statutes, 
among them the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, the Clayton Act, 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

These two decisions resulted in 
confusion and some alarm as to 
their impact on state supervision. 
However, after extended hearings, 
Congress enacted the McCarran 
Act, Public Law 15 of the 79th 
Congress on May 9th, 1945, con- 
taining a declaration that “The 
continued regulation and taxation 
by the several states of the busi- 
ness of insurance is in the public 
interest,” but, making the insur- 
ance industry subject to “The Sher- 
man, Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts to the extent that 
such business is not regulated by 
the state law.” 

The act further provided a mora- 
torium period, which was _ subse- 
quently extended to June 30th, 
1948, to allow necessary time for 
the states to make readjustments 
in their anti-trust and rate regu- 
latory laws. 

In effect, except for certain lim- 
ited areas of Federal jurisdiction, 
state supervision was given an 
indefinite extension of life with a 
minimum of Federal interference. 


(More on page 20) 
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Another insurance ‘‘extra’’ from friendly American Mutual men... 
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This friendly Aja man helps cut production time losses 
by designing in-plant medical programs 


How much could you save on production time and costs 
by reducing absenteeism due to illness and injury? 


Many Am policyholders substantially cut such absenteeism with 
in-plant medical programs planned by Ayy in cooperation with the 
medical profession. And your friend/y AN4 man can design just such a 
program for your plant. Included would be such services to help 

you establish: proper first aid facilities to save lives, prevent 

costly disabilities, speed employees back to work; pre-placement 
physical exams to put the right men in the right jobs; periodic 
physical check-ups to keep employees healthier, happier, 

more productive; special training for industrial nurses. 


Hundreds of Ayxy policyholders find that such ‘“‘extras’’ as medical 


programs lower insurance costs* . . 


. improve employee 


and community relations. Good reasons to see 








*Barber-Colman Co., another Aj policy- 
holder, saved $539,555 on insurance costs in 
7 years through good safety experience. . . 
gained another $44,763 in mutual dividends. 








your friendly AN4 man 

now! American Mutual. 
Department NB-6. 

142 Berkeley otreet, 

Boston 16, Mass. 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Your friendly Aw man can advise 


you on all your liability insurance needs 


Leading writers of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 

















Welcome to 
New Members of 
ASIM 


Atlanta 
Curtiss 1000, Inc. 
Southern Nitrogen Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Area 
Austin Bridge Company 
Comet Rice Mills 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Delaware Valley 
The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Com- 
pany 

Lavino Shipping Company 
Houston 
Fish Services Corporation 
Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany 

Johnson Testers 

J. Ray McDermott & Com- 
pany 

A. O. Smith Corporation of 
Texas 

Minnesota Chapter 
Hubbard Milling Company 

Montreal 
Howard Smith Paper Mills 

Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
Standard Chemical Limited 

New York 

Avco Manufacturing 
poration 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 


Cor- 


Northern California 
California State Chamber of 
Commerce 
Southern California Chapter 
Owl Enterprises 
Rohr Aircraft Corporation 
Sparkletts Drinking Water 
Corporation 
Bekins Van & Storage Com- 
pany 
Alabama 
Vulcan Materials Company 
Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 
Oklahoma 
Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany 











ASIM — Parrett 
(From page 4) 


rates, coverages, or other informa- 
tion regarding his program if he 
does not want to do so. We respect 
the fact that certain information 
is privileged and need not be dis- 
closed outside of our own company. 
In short, ladies and gentlemen, in 
spite of what you may have heard, 
we are not a rate comparison 
society. 

Speaking of ethics, we want our 
members to be aware of a code of 
conduct for themselves. A good 
member of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., is 
aware that the manner in which he 
handles his relations with the in- 
surance industry is a very impor- 
tant factor in his progress and the 
maintenance of proper stature. He 
wants the company and agency 
people to know they are dealing 
with a fair and competent indi- 
vidual. He will be just as anxious 
for his insurance carrier to make a 
fair profit on his lines as they are. 
He will play for the long pull and 
not be known as one who jumps 
from one carrier to another for a 
temporary advantage. He realizes 
the benefits of being known as a 
competent insurance administrator, 
as compared to a rate chiseler. He 
will have the respect and confi- 
dence of the insurance industry, 
and they will know that when he 
invites competition on his account, 
it will be honest competition, and 
not the case of playing one com- 
pany or one broker against another 
to obtain unjustified advantage for 
himself. 

If I were a broker or insurance 
company representative, I would 
be most interested in the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. If I had clients who were not 
members of this organization, I 
would encourage them to join, for 
I would know they would become 
better insurance men. Being better 
insurance men, I know that they 
would be better clients, making 
my relationship with them more 


secure. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this busi- 
ness of insurance to which we all 
owe so much, and upon which we 
are all so dependent, has serious 
problems. No part of the American 
business scene has taken the buffet- 
ing, hard-knocks, and discouraging 
set-backs that have confronted the 
insurance business in the past few 
years. While things look better, 
there are still, in my opinion, peril- 
ous times ahead. Changes are going 
to have to be made that will affect 
all of us, regardless of which side 
of the fence we may operate. Some 
of the people in executive positions 
with insurance carriers must real- 
ize they have an obligation to their 
producers, and clients. They must 
not forget that their business is a 
cyclical one and based on the long 
term averages. It takes losses to 
create a demand for coverages. The 
panic button can’t be pushed every 
time underwriting profits fluctuate. 
The insurance producers are going 
to have to do some soul searching, 
and constantly reappraise their 
position in this business. 


The insurance buyer is going to 
have to realize that some one is 
going to have to pay the fiddler 
until the jitterbugging lets up and 
we can all start waltzing again. He 
must give more than passive sup- 
port to loss prevention. He must 
not forget his real friends, and not 
sever close and long term relation- 
ships for some temporary and un- 
sound rate advantage. He must 
know that now is the time when he 
can build a true and lasting stature 
for himself by conduct befitting the 
professional label he wants to wear. 


The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., wants to 
represent safe, sound, and clear 
thinking as far as its place in this 
business is concerned. We _ will 
measure up to our responsibilities. 
We have full confidence in the fine 
and capable people on the other 
side of the fence. We have no fears 
but that their problems will be met 
and solved. We are confident of the 
future and know you are too. 
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} @ @ Some Candid Camera Shots taken at the Third Annual 
Insurance Buyers Conference, Los Angeles — Sept. 17, 1958 


(Photos courtesy Richfield Oil Corp.) 
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Left to right: §. G. Dulaney, Travelers Insurance Left to right: William Niedecker, American inter- 
Company; Ambrose B. Kelly, Associated Factory national Underwriters, Inc.; Ira Brander, Brander 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. and Company. 


Left to right: Albert L. Chavannes, Southern California Edison Co.; Harry E. Rugg, 
Hughes Aircraft Company; Robert B. Coons, American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration; William A. Miller, Richfield Oil Corporation. 





Left to right: William A. Miller, Richfield Oil Left to right: John C. Spencer, Swett & Crawford; 
Corporation; J. T. Parrett, Carnation Company. William A. Miller, Richfield Oil Corporation. 
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Possible Dual Supervision — 
Hammel 


(From page 16) 


Presumably, lacking any basic 
philosophical or social change, 
there need only be a practical, ef- 
fective and generally reasonable 
system of state supervision in order 
to continue supervision by the 
states rather than by the Federal 
Government. 

Although in the enactment of 
Public Law 15 Congress did con- 
tinue and make perpetuate the 
dominance of the states in the 
supervision of insurace, it could 
not, and did not, abdicate its juris- 
diction. The McCarran Act in real- 
ity has raised the sword of Damo- 
cles over the states in the way of 
a constant threat of Federal regu- 
lation. 


Senator McCarran stated, 
“Whether Congress reasserts its 
jurisdiction over the field of insur- 
ance will depend not upon the 
degree of state regulation, nor even 


upon the degree of good faith in 
state regulatory efforts, but upon 
the effectiveness of state regulation 
in protecting the public.” 

For the past 12 years the states 
as a whole and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
the oldest voluntary association of 
state officials, have worked dili- 
gently and tirelessly to improve 
state regulation in the public in- 
terest. 

Today in Nevada, and I am sure 
it is true in practically all states, 
the volume of law regulating the 
insurance business is greater than 
the combined laws governing the 
functioning of all other professions. 
The adequacy of their enforcement 
can only be determined by the 
people of Nevada. 

The insurance business has in the 
past ten years played a vital role 
in the unprecedented growth in the 
economy of America. It has pro- 
mulgated new coverages and bene- 
fits in almost every line of insur- 
ance. I am certain every person 
connected with the business will 


agree that there have been more 
changes for the better and greater 
developments within the industry, 
primarily in the public interest, 
during the past ten years than in 
the previous fifty years. 

As of Wednesday, August 6th, 
1958, the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Anti-Trust and Monopoly Com- 
mittee began its first hearing in 
its current investigation to deter- 
mine “The adequacy of state super- 
vision of the insurance industry.” 

Many people have endeavored to 
forecast the results of this investi- 
gation. Many people believe that 
the fundamental philosophy of the 
Government has changed to the 
extent that Congress will now de- 
cide it is in the public interest for 
Congress to reassert its right to 
regulate and supervise the insur- 
ance industry and will create an- 
other Federal bureaucracy whose 
power will become primary and the 
states authority will become sec- 
ondary and incidental thereto. 

If the thinking of some of our 

(More on page 30) 





help solve it. 


Detroit 





In Your Service 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
is the knowledge of insurance markets —- where to secure the 


broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 


We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 


Keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supplv. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 


BYRNES-—McCAFFREY, INC. 


Chicago 
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.-. and thousands of other leading businesses, large and small 


From mitre boxes to magic doors, Stanley products are 
numbered in the thousands; their many factories, ware- 
houses, and offices stretch from coast to coast. As you 
would expect, their insurance requirements are as in- 
tricate as they are extensive. 

“Etna Casualty has the resources, the broad under- 
writing experience, and the countrywide facilities to 
more than fulfill these requirements. Stanley benefits in 
many ways from A&tna’s “precision-built” insurance pro- 





FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliatec! with Atna Life Insurance Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 


gram. For example, Stanley’s underwriting plan is de- 
signed to reflect, in lower costs, the results of A<tna’s 
highly effective loss control services. A&tna Casualty’s 
methods and facilities for handling claims also make 
a very real contribution to good employee relations. 

The same benefits are enjoyed by thousands of other 
‘Etna-insured companies. They are some of the reasons 
why every year more leading firms are turning to AZtna 
Casualty for the finest protection. 





SEE YOUR ATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 








Foreign Insurance—Niedecker 


(From page 6) 


insurance on a “home-foreign” 
basis, to treat the subject generally, 
combines the laws and rules which 
we are subject to locally in the 
countries with insurance as it is 
done here in the U.S.A. In some 
localities this is quite a trick. On 
this subject, I am sure many of 
you feel that if you or your over- 
seas manager purchase insurance 
in some good foreign company that 
you can go along with the feeling 
of assurance that the terms and 
conditions are the same as in your 
United States contracts. Here are a 
few of the clauses appearing in 
insurance contracts purchased in 
some overseas areas: 


Firewise 

One: The insured shall give notice 
to the company of any insurance or 
insurances already effected, or 
which may subsequently be ef- 
fected, covering any of the prop- 
erty thereby insured, and unless 
such notice be given and the par- 
ticulars of such insurance or insur- 
ances be stated in or endorsed on 
the policy by or on behalf of the 
company before the occurrence of 
any loss or damage, all benefit 
under the policy shall be forfeited. 

Two: Loss or damage to property 
occasioned by its own fermenta- 
tion, natural heating, or spontane- 
ous combustion, or by its under- 
going any heating or drying proc- 
ess, is not covered by insurance; 

Three: Insurance does not cover 
any loss or damage which either in 
origin or extent is directly or indi- 
rectly, proximately or remotely, 
occasioned by or contributed to by 
any of the following occurrences, 
or which, either in origin or extent 
directly or indirectly, proximately 
or remotely, arises out of or in con- 
nection with any of such occur- 
rences, namely: earthquake, vol- 
canic eruption, typhoon, hurricane, 
tornado, cyclone, or other convul- 
sion of nature or atmospheric dis- 
turbance, and riot or civil commo- 

This means that unless this exclu- 
sion is removed your fire coverage 
does not cover a fire as a result of 
the above named perils; 


Four: In any. action or suit or 
22 


other proceedings, where the com- 
pany alleges that by reason of the 
provisions of this condition any loss 
or damage is not covered by the 
insurance, the burden of proving 
that such loss or damage is covered 
shall be upon the insured; 


Five: Unless otherwise expressly 
stated in the policy, the insurance 
does not cover any loss or damage 
occasioned by or through or in con- 
sequence of the burning, whether 
accidental or otherwise, of forests, 
bush, prairie, pampas, or jungle 
and the clearing of lands by fire; 

Six: If a claim be in any respect 
fraudulent, or if any false declara- 
tion be made or used in support 
thereof, or if any fraudulent means 
or devices are used by the insured 
or any one acting on his behalf to 
obtain any benefit under a policy 
of insurance; or, if the loss or dam- 
age be occasioned by the wilful act, 
or with the connivance of the in- 
sured; or, if the claim be made and 
rejected and an action or suit 
be not commenced within three 
months after such rejection, or 
trator or arbitrators or umpire shall 
within three months after the arbi- 
have made their award, all benefit 
under the policy shall be forfeited; 

Seven: Prima facie evidence of 
arson with concurrence of at least 
one circumstance testified below 
with any of the circumstances men- 
tioned in paragraph shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of arson: 


If the fire insured against 
started under suspicious circum- 
stances in the building, store or 
establishment owned, leased or 
occupied by the insured such as 
that within or in the ruins of said 
building, store or establishment 
have been found within twelve 
hours after the said fire occurred 
and in the presence of a police 
officer or fire fighting officer in- 
vestigating the fire, rags of jute 
or jute sack soaked in gasoline, 
kerosene, petroleum or other in- 
flammable material, or any me- 
chanical or electrical contrivance 
calculated or designed to start a 
fire, or that the said fire broke 
out in different parts of the same 
premises at about the same time, 
or if during the life of the policy 
more than two fires have occurred 
in the premises within a period 


of three months, if the above- ¢ 


mentioned circumstances indicat- 
ing incendiary origin, or that 
there was stored therein gasoline, 
petroleum or easily inflammable 
materials in violation of the con- 
ditions of the policy or of an in- 
surance policy for the said build- 
ing, store or establishment. 


Automobile insurance Can Have 
These Restrictions 

One: The policy does not cover 
loss damage liability and or com- 
pensation for damage and or in- 
jury caused whilst the motor vehi- 
cle is being driven by or is in the 
charge of any person under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor or of 
any drug provided that this exclu- 
sion shall not apply to indemnity 
and or insurance provided on 
behalf of any other person or 
party if such other person or party 
proves that he did not consent to 
the motor vehicle being driven by 
or being in charge of the person 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor or of any drug; 

Two: The policy does not cover 
loss damage liability and/or com- 
pensation for damage and/or in- 
jury caused whilst the motor vehi- 
cle is being driven by the insured 
or by any person with the consent 
of the insured if the driver was not 
duly authorized under all relevant 
laws, by-laws and regulations to be 
driving such vehicle for the pur- 
pose for which it was being used; 

It is suggested that when you 
place business abroad in foreign 
companies you have the policies 
sent here and, where necessary, 
have them translated to know what 
you have. The forms vary from 
country to country. 


Insurance Overseas — Home-Foreign 
Most of you place your overseas 
insurance home-foreign. In my 
opinion, you derive the following 
advantages: 
One: Your security is in Ameri- 
can companies that you know. 
Two: In the event of a dispute, 
your policies are subject to the 
jurisdiction of California courts 
rather than in the courts of the 
country in which the risk is located. 
Three: Premiums and losses in 
U. S. Dollars. 


(More on page 44) 
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RETIREMENT 
PLANNING 





ANNOUNCING 





Two New Group Plans 


Group Retirement and Group Auxiliary, combining retirement 
income and death benefits. These modern group plans provide 
the business owner’s answer to retirement planning today that 
will meet tomorrow’s changing times. 


For the newest look in retirement planning — and a complete 
line of pensior products, both group and individual, call our local 
office. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 




















How Much Detail 
Is Really Needed 
in Appraisals? 


from the SERVICE BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 
Management, interested primarily with 
final results, sometimes fails to appre- 
ciate the amount of detail required to 
make an accurate and supportable 
appraisal. 

The cost of a machine tool, for exam- 
ple, may involve attachments that add 
50° or more to its base price. Each 
attachment and accessory must be iden- 
tified and valued if the appraisal is to 
be complete. 

Consider, too, the electric motor. 
Motors may vary in horsepower, speed, 
voltage, amperage and whether they use 
AC or DC current. Also, special types 
are made for special purposes. The price 
of a5 h.p. motor may vary in accordance 
with the speed, from a base of 100% for 
a 3600 r.p.m. motor to 560° for a motor 
with a speed of 450 r.p.m. Moreover, a 
direct-current motor will normally cost 
several times as much as an alternating- 
current motor of the same horsepower. 

From these examples alone, it is 
obvious that an accurate appraisal will 
include a complete description of every 
item. And an accurate appraisal, backed 
by complete evidence, is essential when 
questions are raised about values. Should 
a major fire, for instance, create a sizable 
loss, the presence or absence of such detail 
could make a big difference in the amount 
of claim allowed. 





The thorough detailing of supportable facts about 
assets is one of the reasons for The American 
Appraisal Company’s being the 63-year leader in 
the field of valuation—whether for purposes of in- 
surance, taxation, depreciation, accounting, prop- 
erty control or corporate financing. American 
Appraisal reports are backed by evidence that 
commands respect and by records that are always 
available when needed. 


The AMERICAR 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 





Bradford Smith, Jr., to Address Dinner 
Meeting of ASIM in Chicago 


Bradford Smith, Jr., Executive Vice President of Insurance 
Company of North America Companies will be the speaker at the 
dinner meeting of the American Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., at its seventh annual meeting in Chicago on November 17, 
1958, at The Drake. 

Mr. Smith will address members and guests of ASIM on “An 
Underwriter Comments on Deductibles and All-Risk Physical Dam- 
age Insurance”. 

Bradford Smith, Jr., joined the Insurance Company of North 
America in 1929 as a special agent. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1936, fire secretary in 1940, and vice president in 1943. In 
December 1956, he was elected to the newly created post of execu- 
tive vice president. Mr. Smith also serves as vice president of Life 
Insurance Company of North America and is a director of all of 
the Companies in the INA group. 

He serves on the Board of Directors of Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company and the Esterbrook Pen Company and is a member 
of the insurance committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 








the Double Cross. 

For my own safety I am re- 
quired to carry life insurance, 
property insurance, liability in- 
surance, burglar insurance, acci- 
dent insurance, business insur- 
ance, earthquake insurance, tor- 
nado insurance, lightning insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, 
old age insurance, and fire insur- 
ance. 

My business is so governed 
that it is no easy matter for me 
to find who owns it. I am in- 
spected, expected, suspected, dis- 
respected, rejected, dejected, ex- 
amined, re-examined, informed, 
required, summoned, fined, com- 
manded, and compelled, until I 
provide an inexhaustible supply 
of money for every known need, 
desire or hope of the human race. 

Simply because I refuse to 
donate to something or other, I 
am boycotted, talked about, lied 
about, held up and held down, 
and robbed till I am almost 
ruined. 

I can tell you honestly that 
except for the miracle that hap- 


Dear Sirs: 

In reply to your request to 
send a check, I wish to inform 
you that the present condition 
of my bank account makes it 
almost impossible. My shattered 
financial conditions are due to 
the. Federal Laws, State Laws, 
County Laws, City Laws, Cor- 
poration Laws, Liquor Laws, 
Mother -in- Laws, Brother -in- 
Laws, Sister-in-Laws, and Out- 
laws. 

Through these laws, I am com- 
pelled to pay a business tax, 
amusement tax, head tax, school 
tax, gas tax, light tax, water tax, 
sales tax, liquor tax, unemploy- 
ment tax, old age tax, carpet tax, 
income tax, food tax, furniture 
tax, and excise tax. Even my 
brains are taxed. I am required 
to get a business license, car 
license, truck license, driver's 
license, not to mention a mar- 
riage license and dog license. 

I am also required to con- 
tribute to every society and or- 
ganization which the genius of 





man is capable of organizing; to 
unemployment relief, to every 
hospital and charitable institu- 
tion in the city, including the 
Red Cross, the Purple Cross, and 


pened, I could not enclose this 
check. The wolf that comes to 
many doors nowadays, just had 
pups in my kitchen. I sold them 
— and here is the money. 
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‘MIGHTY MACK’ TIES MICHIGAN 





TOGETHER 


INA helped underwrite the huge risk of loss in building the great Michigan bridge 


Michigan’s upper and lower peninsulas are now linked by 
the world’s longest suspension bridge. Motorists who slowly 
ferried the wild straits now roll across in smooth minutes. 


The building of ‘Mighty Mack’ was an exciting but dan- 
gerous adventure. Month by month for three and one half 
years, men and materials, hundreds of feet above the straits, 
inched forward above ice floes, over a ‘bottomless’ glacial 
gorge, through high winds to tie Michigan firmly together. 
Sharing in this drama was the Insurance Company of North 
America. INA has the largest participation of any com- 
pany underwriting the physical damage. It also furnishes 


blanket liability and fidelity protection. ‘Mighty Mack’ was 
a challenge to men—to the men who built her, to the 
men of INA. 


Whether your business is large or small, you can get 
INA’s ‘extra value’ in protection and service. It is broad 
enough for a vast enterprise and flexible enough to be tai- 
lored to a single small operation. Ask your INA agent or your 
broker about it. 

Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Com- 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance 
Philadelphia 


pany of North America 
Company - Life Insurance Company of North America - 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA (na) 








From Liberty Mutual: a concept of workmen’s compensation coverage 


for today’s economic conditions which provides 





Protection in 


—and how it cuts excess dollars from 
compensation insurance costs 


The business-insurance rates you pay 
are, in the long run, determined by you 


In today’s business climate, it’s more important than 
ever for you to keep your expenses down. If you have 
a large number of accidents, however, or suffer heavy 
losses over a period of time, you actually contribute 
to higher insurance rates for yourself. By doing 
everything you can right now to cut down on acci- 
dents and eliminate losses, you can help toward low- 
ering your rates in the ‘future —and help improve 
your company’s profit picture. 

This is why Liberty Mutual — the company with 
the largest experience in workmen's compensation 
insurance — has over the years developed a forward- 
looking concept of business insurance which gives 
you protection in depth. From the start of your cov- 
erage with Liberty, a broad range of skills and re- 
sources can be put to work to anticipate and avoid 
trouble in your plants and offices and on your jobs 
and to keep future costs down. 





Today, more than ever, 
PROTECTION IN DEPTH can be vital 
to the growth of your business 


With competition so strong in every field of busi- 
ness, it is apparent that the vigorous, efficiently man- 
aged companies will become the industry leaders 
of tomorrow. The protection in depth you get from 
Liberty not only helps you trim excess dollars from 
your insurance costs, but does it without sacrificing 
any of the coverage you need to safeguard your com- 
pany during its growth. 

Protection in depth has already helped Liberty 








establish an impressive cost-cutting record and a rec- 
ord for consistently attracting “blue-chip” accounts. 
Because we deal directly, our salesmen know their 
business — and yours. With the vast experience of the 
company behind them, they can competently handle 
unusual problems in all fields. 

We encourage you to take steps to improve your 
insurance cost picture by becoming acquainted with 
protection in depth now. (You should also know 
about our dividends: since 1912, we have returned 
more than $455 million to reduce policyholders’ in- 
surance costs. ) 































































Learning to walk...the second time. 
The facilities of Liberty’s two re- 
habilitation centers are made avail- 
able to badly injured employees of 
policyholders. Through therapy and 
prosthetics know-how, patients help 
themselves recover, get back on the 
job and off compensation. 


Shop-talk session. Twice a year, 
Liberty holds an advanced sales 
seminar for experienced salesmen. 
Here, tough coverage and rating 
problems are thrashed out in round- 
table discussions. Training like this 
makes our men _ extra-capable of 
handling unusual and challenging 
problems of policyholders. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 





Power under control. To protect buildings from damage from blasting, 
Liberty engineers developed an instrument which measures ground vibra- 
tions, tells exactly how much dynamite can be safely used in a specific 
locale. Result for construction policyholders: fewer accidents, safer work- 
ing conditions. 






Behind PROTECTION IN DEPTH is the broad 
range of Liberty’s special skills and resources 


Liberty’s special resources are sometimes unique, otten broader in 
scope than most other companies or agencies can offer. Many are 
routine and offered as a standard part of our work. Others are ready 
to crack dangerous or money-wasting problems policyholders may 
have. Here are a few of them and how they can be put to work for 
you in a program that gives real protection in depth. 








An 86-acre loss-prevention research center. Here chemists, 
physicists and radiation experts work on extra-tough problems such 
as: When does worker fatigue begin to affect a man’s efficiency? 
How can noise levels be reduced? The end target is reduced insur- 
ance costs. 





Occupational medicine program. Liberty’s staff of nurse consult- 
ants can check the status of your company’s medical program, make 
recommendations to management, help you set up — or improve — 
your own program. All this affects the cost of insurance. 


These Liberty “extras,” and the others pictured on these pages, 
work together to give you protection in depth. All of them are avail- 
able to any policyholder who needs them. Any of them may help you 
to lower your insurance costs. 









LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ Home Office: Boston 
Insurance for: Automobiles, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 





Insurange C 
ale 


Cincinnati Area Ins 
Chapter 


American Society Of Insur. 


Wednesday, Janu 
Netherland-[4il 


Cincinnati, 


CONFERENCE THEME: I. State vs. Federal Regulations 
2. Functioning and Operation of Rating 
Bureaus 


Morning Session 
8:45 a.m. Registration 
9:15 a.m. Welcome 
A. J. Haberer 
Insurance Department, 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
and 
President, Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers, ASIM 
9:20 a.m. Conference Keynote 
Mrs. L. M. Clore : 4 
Chairman, Insurance Conference 
9:30 a.m. Consequential Loss Exposures 
Edward P. Folley 
Vice-President 
Johnson & Higgins 
Moderator—C. H. Thiele 
Corporate Insurance Manager 
: Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
10:00 a.m. Question and Answer Period 
10:30 a.m. “Regulation of Insurance” 
Panel Discussion 
H. Clay Johnson 
Deputy Insurance Manager 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Joseph A. Navarre 
Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Michigan 


Arthur I. Vorys 
Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Ohio 


Casimir Z. Greenley 
Insurance Manager 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation 
Moderator—A. L. Benjamin 
Director of Insurance ¥ 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 
11:30 a.m. Question and Answer Period 
Luncheon 
12:15 p.m. 
Speaker: William G. Werner, Director 
Public and Legal Services 
The Procter and Gamble Company 
Subject: “Public Relations Thinking in Insurance” 








ce Cenference 
weedeat 
sponsdred by 


1 Insurance Managers, 


Chapter of 
f Insurance Management, Inc. 


y, January 28, 1959 


rland-[dilton Hotel 
ncinnati, Ohio 


2:00 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


Name: 


Title: 
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Conference fee: $12.00 


Afternoon Session 
Recent Developments in Employee Benefits 
Philip E. Benjamin 
Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby 
Moderator—R. S. Hayden 

Assistant Treasurer 

Armco Steel Corporation 
Question and Answer Period 


“Functioning and Operation of Rating Bureaus” 


Panel Discussion 

William Leslie, Jr. 

General Manager 

National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 


Paul W. Jerome 
Assistant Manager 
Aetna Insurance Group 


K. W. Parker 
Manager 
Western Actuarial Bureau 


C. Henry Austin 
Manager, Insurance Department 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Moderator—W. T. McWhorter 
Manager, Insurance Department 
The Procter and Gamble Company 
Question and Answer Period 





ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
Insurance Conference 
Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers, ASIM 


Company: 


Address: 


Mail to: Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers, ASIM 


Mr. Lloyd Everhard, chairman 
Attendance Committee 
Trailmobile Inc. 

3lst and Robertson Avenues 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Check enclosed (|) 


Bill me [) 


ae A ee all 


CLIP 


AND 


MAIL 





Possible Dual Supervision — 
Hammel 


(From page 20) 


young university professors who 
teach insurance in the schools of 
business and economics is followed, 
undoubtedly the above idea of both 
Federal and State supervision 
would result. I wish to quote from 
the summary of an outline of a 
series of lectures in a course of 
insurance which was given last 
year in one of our nation’s largest 
universities: “The present struc- 
ture of regulation is in a transition 
state from exclusive state regula- 
tion to dual Federal and state regu- 
lation or possible exclusive Federal 
regulation.” 

I would like to quote from a 
talk given this summer by the 
Honorable Arch C. Northington, 
Insurance Commissioner of Ten- 
nessee and the President of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners: “The American 
Governmental system embraced 
the principle that its Federal Divi- 
sion should act only when the states 
could not, or when state action 
would adversely affect all society. 
This philosophy is as valid today 
as when it was instituted, despite 
the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has grown steadily in 
size and complexity, now has 
within its reach far more than it 
requires for ordinary usage in the 
service of the people. 

“The Federal Government has 
become a vast and sprawling em- 
pire, many areas of which are far 
removed from the people it is sup- 
posed to represent. Although it is 
his government, the citizen often- 
times feels so distant from it that 
he could do little or nothing about 
it. 

“Insurance is a personal transac- 
tion and to function at its best 
there should be close proximity be- 
tween ‘those who buy and those 
who regulate. 

“Insurance has attained its pres- 
ent stature and acceptance by the 
American people over the years 
only because it had the opportunity 
to develop in an atmosphere of 
freedom. We must keep it free if 
it is to continue to develop, for in 
such insurance man has found his 
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most powerful weapon against in- 
security.” 

I believe we all realize that the 
right to regulate also includes the 
right to tax. According to a state- 
ment by the legislative counsel of 
Nevada, the Insurance Department 
of Nevada is the sixth largest 
source of revenue to the state gen- 
eral fund. 


Does anyone in the audience be- 
lieve that any body politic today 
is going to, willingly or otherwise, 
permit the loss of such an import- 
ant source of revenue without an 
all out effort to retain the same? 


The right to supervise and regu- 
late the insurance industry means 
many, many millions of dollars 
annually to the several states. Is it 
likely that Congress, made up of 
representatives of the several 
states, will eliminate the super- 
vision of the industry by the states? 
If the method of supervision and 
regulation of the insurance indus- 
try is to be altered at all, in my 
opinion it will be by superimposing 
on top of state regulation, and in 
addition thereto, a Federal bureau. 


At the conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association last 
May in New York City, the Honor- 
able Victor D. Hanson, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the 
Anti-Trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, said, and I quote: 


“In one Supreme Court decision 
the Court said: ‘No commercial 
enterprise of any kind which con- 
ducts its activities across state lines 
has been held to be wholely beyond 
the regulatory powers of Congress 
under the commerce clause. We 
cannot make an exception of the 
business of insurance’.” — Hence 
he continued: “Following this de- 
cision, determined efforts were 
made to persuade Congress to over- 
rule it and to exempt insurance 
from the Anti-Trust Laws. Instead 
Congress passed the McCarran Act 
assuring that state regulation 
would continue unimpaired, but on 
terms designed to evolve a coor- 
dinated system of state and Fed- 
eral control.” 


I have never believed that state 
supervision and regulation of the 
insurance industry is perfect. Any 
person who suggests that it is or 
that it ever could be would be 


either extremely naive or mentally 
dishonest. No human endeavor is 
always perfect. However, one of 
the anomalies of state regulation 
is that its achievement and good 


points are normally taken for 
granted and emphasis placed only 
upon its shortcomings. 

Where one state errs in a de- 
cision, as they all must do at one 
time or other in such a compli- 
cated field, the other states can 
and do observe the effect, and 
profit thereby. A mistake by a 
state cannot be disguised as a ster- 
ling achievement because state 
supervision is in a constant gold- 
fish bowl with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the insurance industry and 
the general public all sitting in 
judgment. 


Nor would a Federal bureaucracy 
superimposed on state control, or 
as a replacement thereof, result in 
perfect regulation and supervision 
of the insurance industry. I’m quite 
certain that we can all agree that 
so far we have not found Wash- 
ington bureaucracy to be _ infal- 
lible. 

Federal supervision of whatso- 
ever nature has a singleness of 
view which, because of the gigantic 
proportions of the enterprise, be- 
comes peculiarly insulated from 
and indifferent to private opinion, 
and frequently from public opinion. 


As a state insurance commis- 
sioner I have looked forward with 
hope that the senatorial investiga- 
tion would be made fairly and im- 
partially and what weaknesses 
were found would be pointed out 
with recommendations as to cor- 
rective legislation or procedures 
believed necessary and desirable to 
correct those weaknesses. 


i sincerely believe that the pur- 
pose of the investigation is not for 
“political headline hunting” as has 
been intimated, nor do I believe 
that it is to indite “state super- 
vision” as a whole because it is not 
perfect, and to substitute Federal 
supervision in its place. 

I would like to say to you as the 
consumer, you who are — or 
should be — the party with the 
most interest in this particular in- 
vestigation, that you should follow 
this inquiry closely, and any pos- 
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Reducing Insurance Costs — Clem 
(From page 8) 


hazard normally insured or by waste is just as com- 
plete and just as final. It is just as permanent 
whether such waste was the prime factor or a con- 
tributing one. The reduction of insurance costs is 
not as important as the guarantee that the company 
will survive and continue operations. 


The Risk Manager should always be concerned 
with the cost of insurance and should do his best to 
promote the economical use of insurance. The word 
reasonable appears in so many definitions tending 
to measure, that by its acceptance I think we shall 
adopt the word, and assume that a reasonable atti- 
tude should always be taken, and when the insurance 
is purchased, attempt to purchase good coverage at 
reasonable cost, getting quality merchandise for our 
money. 


During the past several years the cost of insurance 
has increased steadily for most lines. The cost of 
doing business has likewise increased at a faster rate 
than gross income causing management to take a 
look at some of those cost factors, not the least of 
which is insurance. While generally it constitutes 
only a small part of the cost of doing business it is 
one of the items on which there is a possibility of 
making a savings. 


As we approach this problem today and consider 
the real implication of the subject matter we might 
find the title should be changed to “How to Reduce 
Insurance Costs Without Reducing Coverage’, “Get- 
ting the Most for Your Premium Doliar”, “Establish- 
ing and Maintaining an Effective Insurance Pro- 
gram” or “Sound Risk Management”. I prefer the 
last since by its brief title is all inclusive. 


Our concern is to determine the effectiveness of 
insurance in relation to cost and where the costs are 
excessive see what can be done to remove the 
excess. An article contained in a publication recently 
was to the effect that “in determining the importance 
of insurance it should be viewed in terms of coverage 
rather than cost”. I think this generally is not true. 
Cost is an important factor. There are many types 
of first dollar coverages that cost and cost alone 
determines the advisability of purchasing. It is im- 
practical to trade dollars with the insurance com- 
pany for many types of small losses, and in addition 
pay the biggest part of another dollar for the privi- 
lege, and at the same time create additional expense 
of your own. We will elaborate on this point a little 
later. 


To properly analyze the subject we must look at 
the entire insurance industry operation. This includes 
the agent, or broker who produced the business, the 
general agent or insurance management firm, the 
insurance company, the various rating bureaus, in- 
surance associations, regulatory bodies, such as our 
Insurance Board, and, of course, the Risk Manage- 
ment including those items self-insured, assumed 
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in part, or not insured at all. 


When attempting to economize either in business 
or at home one of the first things we consider is 
“whet can we do without” and “how can we be 
careful”. So we should attempt to eliminate wasteful 
practices. The cost element of waste is reflected indi- 
rectly in the expense of the premium dollar. This 
expense element is comprised of taxes, the cost of 
doing business, unallocated claims expense, acquisi- 
tion cost including policy writing and premium col- 
lection and a profit loading. Generally speaking this 
expense element ranges from 40‘% to 50‘ of the pre- 
mium dollar and is reduced from there to perhaps 
as little as 20‘. under retrospective rating. In any 
event, this percent of overhead or markup appears 
high and in my opinion can be reduced. This requires 
the joint efforts of our insurance agents, insurance 
companies, state regulatory bodies, and the various 
bureaus and associations. I would hesitate to infer 
that there is waste in the operation of these bureaus. 
However, there should be careful policing to be sure 
that there is not a duplication of service rendered, 
and that the service rendered is worth the cost. 


Some specific suggestions are to write continuous 
or open end policies requiring only renewal certifi- 
cates. This could be done without altering in any 
respect the insureds or insurers right to cancel or 
not renew at expiration. Considerable man hours 
would be saved each year, in writing the policy and 
in checking the coverage. The Risk Manager would 
save important time as well as the agent by having 
to read only the renewal endorsement, and endorse- 
ments amending and changing coverage. 


Literally thousands of insurance certificates are 
issued annually. This represents a large item of cost 
that can be reduced. Many of these certificates are 
designed specifically to meet the requirements of a 
particular firm and must be completed individu- 
ally. These certificates do not contain enough indi- 
viduality to prevent standardization. To standardize 
requires the combined efforts of the entire insurance 
industry including the Risk Manager. In addition to 
standardization the issuance of continuous certifi- 
cates, properly policed would tend to reduce costs. 
I understand some insurance companies are now issu- 
ing such certificates while others are reluctant to do 
so because of possible liability for failure to notify 
the holder thereof of non-renewals, cancellations, 
material changes, etc. The certificates are generally 
issued by agents, and it must be lack of complete 
confidence in the agent that prompts their attitude. 
Perhaps a feeble step in the right direction would be 
to issue certificates covering a two or three year 
period. 


One of the most maligned provision of an insur- 
ance policy is that conferring a right of subrogation 
upon the insurance company. This provision while 
sound in the principle a wrong doer should pay dam- 
ages to recompense the person damaged, causes our 
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insurance costs to be increased materially. Some 
people advocate the modification of this clause to 
permit a right of subrogation only in the cost of 
gross negligence or intentional damage. I acknowl- 
edge that subrogation actions add much to our gen- 
eral economy in the form of increased insurance 
costs, lawyers fees, court costs, etc. However, policy- 
holders object to being charged with the loss and 
want to place the cost where they feel it rightfully 
belongs. Companies sometimes feel that the experi- 
ence, which is reflected in sums of money spent, 
should be correctly charged. Subrogation rights en- 
able the insurers to, at least do this in part. Whether 
these reasons offset the others I am uncertain. I will 
go on record, however, of supporting the position, 
that subrogation privileges are expensive and to 
permit same increases the overall cost of our insur- 
ance bill. 


The use of deductibles has long been an integral 
part of a sound, well planned insurance program. 
Earlier in this paper we referred to trading dollars 
with the insurance company on certain small losses. 
I was referring to maintenance-type losses, the type 
easily absorbed in every day operations. Small losses 
of this type when insured usually cost about $1.50 
in premium for every $1.00 paid in losses. This repre- 
sents an avenue of saving that is substantial, al- 
though a little later I will attempt to show how 
expense it can really be. 


There are several things to consider before recom- 
mending a plan of insurance deductibles, or of as- 
suming the risk for certain type losses. They are: 
(1) financial position, (2) spread of risk, (3) loss 
experience, (4) maximum probable loss and (5) loss 
prevention. Many of us understand that if there are 
a large number of exposure units such as motor 
vehicles, and if there is no concentration of risk, to 
insure them against physical loss would be expensive. 
Assume that you chose to not insure such motor 
vehicles, a substantial savings can be made, by pur- 
suing claims against the party causing the damage, 
my remarks regarding subrogation to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This type of action is, of course, 
not subrogation, but merely pursuing a right. I 
haven’t mentioned my employer “Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corporation” during this paper, so do not 
feel that I will be imposing upon you to make refer- 
ence to our own experience. Not too many years ago 
very little was done toward collection of claims. 
Realizing this responsibility for pursuing such claims 
for damage done to our motor vehicles was then 
fixed in the Insurance Department. At the end of 
the first years experience, collision damage involv- 
ing others amounted to $26,000. Recovery amounted 
to $6,150, which is very good considering that our 
drivers were to blame in many instances and in those 
cases no action taken. This was accomplished without 
filing but one lawsuit which netted less than $100. 
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It is in this area and this type of loss that the aver- 4° 


age corporate insurer can best take the risk. 

I believe in the principal of deductible insurance, 
that it is economically sound, and advantageous form 
several viewpoints. Deductibles geared to the re- 
quirements of the individual firm will save money. 
Deductibles eliminates the processing of a large num- 
ber of small claims, that would otherwise require 
time and effort in investigation and settlement. In- 
surance for small losses which an insured might well 
hear himself involves not only the losses but the 
additional expense of operating the insurer, and the 
cost of handling very small losses is out of all pro- 
portion to their amounts. The saving from a deduct- 
ible could well be better applied to purchase insur- 
ance where the need is greater. Dr. Ralph Blanchard 
of Columbia states, “The use of the deductible ad- 
justed to the problem of each kind of insurance and 
of each insured would do much to enhance the effi- 
ciency of insurance and perhaps would improve loss 
figures by getting the insured interested in prevent- 
ing losses and in suppressing petty and improper 
claims”. 

Deductible should not in any way be selected based 
on probability of loss. Some people select the amount 
of risk to take because they feel a loss might or might 
not occur. If it is unlikely that a loss will occur this 
probability is reflected in the rate. If it does occur 
and you have saved too much premium with a high 
deductible it is too late to return it to the insurance 
company in exchange for $10,000 of coverage. 

Excess of loss and deductible insurance for the 
purpose of this paper is synonymous, and I would 
not be fulfilling my responsibility to this conference 
if I failed to mention excess or deductible insurance 
with respect to fire insurance. The principals men- 
tioned earlier apply equally as well to fire and ex- 
tended coverage insurance. 

Such type coverage is not available in Texas at the 
moment except in limited form. Fire policies in 
excess of small amounts retained by the insured 
have been in existence in foreign markets for many 
years. We have been thus insured on property out- 
side of Texas for at least 10 years, and the amount 
of premium saved equals more than five times our 
two losses. Our Texas policy covering some 40 loca- 
tions is ideal for a small deductible. With one loss 
of less than $100 we could have saved several hun- 
dreds of dollars in premium during the past 10 years. 

In many instances the insured may better be able 
to fix expenses because of working capital require- 
ments, by paying full coverage premium, if an unin- 
sured loss would be difficult to handle. I repeat, de- 
ductibles or assuming the risk should not be under- 
taken simply because you think a loss probably will 
not occur. 


A committee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in its March 1950 report said 
that the thin line of demarcation between excess 
insurance and reinsurance indicates an individual 
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judging of each case on its own merits, and that 
apparently there was a demand for coverage of this 
type, and the means should be found to meet the 
demand in the American market without requiring 
our citizens to resort to unauthorized insurers. 


If the insureds profit outlook is not good and is 
obtaining working capital by borrowing on receiv- 
ables then perhaps full coverage is the answer, par- 
ticularly if there is no taxable income from which to 
deduct losses. 


A relatively new concept of insurance where set- 
tlement is based on replacement cost doesn’t neces- 
sarily reduce insurance costs but can provide sub- 
stantial sums in event of loss that an insured might 
otherwise have to borrow. This is called replacement 
cost insurance or depreciation insurance. 


This einsurance consists of an agreement to settle 
a loss on the basis of the actual cost of repairing or 
replacing damaged property without deduction for 
depreciation. This tends to place one in a better posi- 
tion after the loss than before, and is to say the least 
inconsistent with so called sound insurance prin- 
ciples. 

This type of coverage began being needed about 
20 years ago, and was sold reluctantly because of the 
supposed moral risk. This fear has not been borne 
out and outside of Texas a large percentage of poli- 
cies are now being written on that basis, and has 
been available in Texas since August Ist of this year. 
Indications are that this type coverage is here to 
stay. Without this additional coverage endorsement 
the policy pays on an actual cash value basis. This, 
generally speaking means, “Replacement cost less 
actual depreciation”. Quite frequently a building in 
use by the insured and n good repair costs twice as 
much to replace as the actual cash value. If for exam- 
ple an insured sustained a total loss on a building 
with an actual cash value of $250,000 and replace- 
ment cost of $700,000, he would be called upon to 
raise an additional $450,000 in order to replace the 
building so that former utilization for profit may 
continue. If the insured weer following good ascount- 
ing practices he would have set up a depreciation 
reserve based on acquisition cost and estimated life. 
This estimate of life may be inaccurate, reproduc- 
tion cost much hgher and the reserve for deprecia- 
tionbein gused as working capital and tied up in 
inventory or invested otherwise. 


A management might be face dwith just this prob- 
lem which prior to last month was uninsurable. 
Saving the difference between actual cash value and 
replacement cost can be substantial. 


Replacement cost insurance is a simple form of 
insurance, and easy to adjust, because new replace- 
ment cost can be determined fairly easily while we 
all know actual cash value losses under standard 
forms are sometimes difficult to determine. 
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There are fairly serious tax implications concern- 
ing receipt of any amount in excess of net book value 
which we shall discuss later. 


A source of possible savings is in the selection of 
a rating plan. There are many advocates of retrospec- 
tive rating and some people who disapprove of that 
type of plan regardless of size of risk. It is difficult 
to determine what size a risk should be before a 
retrospective rating plan is adopted. I have heard 
agents say tuey did not recommend such a plan 
where the gross annual premium is under $15,000. I 
have heard other experienced agents state that they 
often recommend retrospective rating for risks of 
that size. Under restrospective rating we should 
understand that for an insured to be able to limit 
his liability for payment of premium to 100‘ of the 
standard premium he is paying for the privilege in 
the amount retained by the insurance company, like- 
wise, if maximum retrospective premium will be a 
percentage added to the standard premium he will 
receive a premium credit for taking this risk. As 
retrospective rating plans are negotiated it should 
be remembered that no one is doing the insured a 
favor by allowing him to limit his losses because he 
is paying for that privilege. The exception is when a 
loss record is so bad the insured is having difficulty 
keeping insured. Where a plan is adopted in which 
the maximum premium exceeds the standard it 
should be explained to the insured that even though 
he is going to have an opportunity to save money he 
also might be called upon to pay additional premium 
at the end of the year. If I were an agent I would 
be extremely embarrassed to sell an insured a plan 
designed to have him money and then at adjustment 
time explain to him for the first time he is going to 
be called upon for more premium. 


Another source of possible savings is by making 
a careful examination of the property covered by fire 
insurance and determine if you could receive fire 
credits by making a small additional expenditure 
such as: watchman service, sprinklers, fire extin- 
guishers and other fire fighting devices. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to this aspect of fire insur- 
ance since often times additional expenditures are 
paid for within a matter of two or three years in 
premium savings. 


For most of us workmen’s compensation premium 
is the largest single insurance item except possibly 
group insurance, and here in this type of coverage 
losses represent a bigger portion of the charge than 
any other except group insurance. A possibility to 
save an additional sum might be to change our sys- 
tem in Texas to provide that the disputed claim of 
an injured workman be heard before an administra- 
tive body; that the finding of fact be final and the 
workmen’s case be appealed to a higher court only 
on a point of law. In my opinion, our present method 
of handling claims has increased the insurance ex- 
pense of the Texas policyholders substantially. 


As our ASIM President Parrett said in a talk this 
(More on page 38) 
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summer, we don’t get out of our cages often. How- 
ever, we don’t bite, we aren’t geniuses, we don’t 
respond any different than other varieties of the 
human race, but we do have one thing in common, 
and you Insurance Company people can help us 
maintain our self respect and dignity by quit trying 
to give us something for nothing. Let’s be realistic. 
If any coverage is extended to an area where claims 
arise there is a cost factor. If your gift to us is of 
value somebody, sometime will pay for it. If it is 
us we don’t react favorably if it is too late to have 
planned for it head of time. 

I would be presumptious if I were to assume that 
any suggestion I have made so far, could in any 
respect bring about any substantial reduction in 
insurance cost, compared to the amount of savings 
than can be realized by “Loss Prevention”. A good 
program of “Safety”, “Risk Abatement”, “Loss Pre- 
vention” or by whatever named called is the only 
place in insurance that a real reduction in cost can 
be realized. Just picture the real effect of a risk going 
from an 80‘. debit to an 80% credit in experience 
rating for workmen’s compensation. This could easily 
mean a swing of $180,000 to $20,000 on a manual 
premium of $100,000. Under retrospective rating this 
pendulum could swing to $450,000 or more. This 
represents many times greater possibility of decreas- 
ing costs than any other. With respect to workmen’s 
compensation it should be remembered, that for 
every dollar of loss paid by the insurance company 
the indirect cost to the employer is from three to 
six dollars made up primarily of work time of others 
lost, continuation of salary of the injured workmen, 
salary of his replacement, and lost production. This 
in itself is a tremendous sum. An increasing amount 
of workmen’s compensation claim cost is resulting 
from motor vehicle accidents. Damage to motor vehi- 
cles, and bodily injury to others amounts to even 
more. The 1958 Life Insurance Fact Book published 
by the Institute of Life Insurance in New York is 
quoted “The continuing high toll of automobile fatali- 
ties resulted in a record number of 47,000 life insur- 
ance death claims from motor vehicle accidents in 
1957, involving $113 million in death benefits”. I don’t 
know what the costs of bodily injury liability, prop- 
erty damage liability and material damage to the 
motor vehicles amount to in those 47,000 cases plus 
many times more accidents in which no deaths 
occurred. Certainly the total cost of all automobile 
accidents reaches gigantic proprotions, so high it 
makes me wonder how the average person can con- 
cern himself with so many things of lesser impor- 
tance, and completely assume that safety rules and 
motor vehicle traffic regulations are for the other 
person. 

My remarks are intended for all users of motor 
vehicles, present company included. Would you and 
the feilow sitting next to you stand 50 feet apart, 
and every minute throw a baseball toward each other 
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attempting to put the ball six inches from each others 
head. The answer is probably “no”. Yet you will hurl 
a 4,000 pound automobile toward a friend approach- 
ing in his car. Each of you will drive 60 to 90 miles 
per hour. Your closing speed will be from 120 to 180 
miles per hour and there will be nothing between 
the two of you but a strip down the center of the 
highway. This is somewhat a ridiculous example, but 
is no more ludicrous than the attitude of the average 
citizen when it comes to motor vehicle safety. 


Almost all injuries are caused by carelessness on 
the part of someone, either a third party or the in- 
jured person. How do we prevent carelessness? 
Generally speaking, how do we do it at home? Many 
of us punish our children for continued abuse, and 
reward a child who behaves. Are grown people un- 
like children when it comes to personal safety. In 
many instances they are not, and they respond like 
children when rewarded for good behavior. Where 
do we all fit into this picture? What can we do to 
reduce the degree of risk, lessen the probability of 
loss, eliminate hazards, so that we may pocket the 
savings. 

Accident prevention is the direct responsibility of 
top management. An aggressive program cannot be 
sustained without the continued knowledge that 
management insists on safe practices, and will take 
action to attain and keep them. Without this type of 
management attitude the jobs of the remaining peo- 
ple will be more than difficult. The agent should 
be ready to assist in any way possible. See that the 
individual risk experience in comparative form is 
made available to the Risk Manager for further anal- 
ysis and disposition. The agent has a tremendous 
stake in this problem. If he doesn’t do whatever is 
necessary to assist, someone who doesn’t know any 
better will come along and do the job for him. 
Analysis by the Risk Manager showing in detail the 
areas where the problems are greatest and their rela- 
tion to the overall cost is helpful. If the firm is for- 
tunate enough to have a Safety Director then he fits 
right in the middle of this picture and should expect 
help and cooperation from the Risk Manager. 


It is axiomatic that fire losses should be prevented 
wherever and whenever possible. A considerable 
amount of the total sum paid by insurance companies 
could have been avoided had we considered the 
human element in fire prevention. Plant managers 
should not assume that he will not have a fire nor 
should he assume that if a fire occurs personnel will 
react properly. This is not true. Peopie too often 
assume that some one else had made proper arrange- 
ments to take care of contingencies. 


Loss prevention includes not only good housekeep- 
ing, proper maintenance functions, efficiency in plant 
operation but planned fire fighting as well. The oper- 
ating manager should feel personally responsible for 
losses occurring within his department. He must 
maintain vigilance and be absolutely sure everybody 
knows what to do in case of fire. A good coach drills 


(More on page 40) 
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New Hartford plans bring complete 





medical protection to your employees 


Hospitalization insurance—as wonderful as it is—often doesn’t 
go far enough. 

Let a really serious illness or bad accident come along, and 
most of us have to dig into savings to pay the costs not taken 
care of by hospital expense policies alone. 

But now you can provide your company’s employees with 
the broader medical protection they need. Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity policies make it easy and practical to do just 
that. 

Hartford’s new Comprehensive or Integrated Major Medi- 
cal Plans are uniquely flexible. They can be written on the 
all-cause basis, or on a per-cause basis at a lower rate. Both 
plans give full range coverage up to catastrophe limits. 

Another welcome feature is the fast, expert service of 
Hartford’s Claim Office network. More than 200 offices from 
coast to coast assure quick claim handling wherever you have 
operations or employees. Still another plus is the streamlined 
premium payment procedure. All these benefits are backed 
up solidly by Hartford’s long record of dependability. 


Keep abreast of the latest advances in group protection by 
investigating Hartford’s new plans. And remember, our own 
Group Insurance specialists will be glad to contribute their 
thinking to yours, and to help you work out an efficient and 
economical program to cover any number of employees at 
any number of locations. Full details are available through 
your usual sources. Make it a point to get the facts—soon. 
Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














Reducing Insurance Costs — Clem 
(Frome page 38) 


his men until they each know how to respond in a 
given situation. Wiien a fire occurs, there is just as 
much at stake. There have been many instances 
where improperly instructed employees shut valves, 
cutting off needed water supply, failed to notify 
proper persons, and departments including the fire 
department. Management should see that supervisors 
understand and accept their responsibility for fire 
loss prevention in all its aspects. Loss prevention can- 
not be ignored if insurance costs are to be reduced. 
One final fact to remember is that we should never 
substitute an insurance policy for loss prevention. 


Many aspects of business today are influenced by 
tax considerations. The Risk Manager must be con- 
cerned with all phases of operations of his company, 
the least of which is not tax. The Risk Manager and 
Tax Supervisor must understand each others prob- 
lems if they are going to discharge fully their respon- 
sivilities to their management and stockholders. 

Insurance premiums as earned by the insurance 
company are considered as business expense and as 
such is deductible from income in determining net 
income on which to pay tax. Problems seldom arise 
in tax treatment of premiums, however, insurance 
proceeds received in settlement of losses may create 
tax problems. We should be on the alert for provi- 
sions in the tax law giving rise to difficulty when 
losses occur, and be alert to the frequent amend- 
ments. 

Earlier we were discussing replacement or depre- 
ciation insurance as being a possible solution to some 
financial problems. The problem isn’t unique with 
just this type insurance but occurs whenever recov- 
ery in excess of adjusted basis occurs. This means, 
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some decision must be made in every case where # ¢ 


recovery is greater than the net book value as carried 
on the books. Assume that the recovery under re- 
placement insurance is $1,000,000, and the net book 
value is $300,000. Some decision must be made re- 
garding the $700,000. If the recovery is handled 
according to the internal revenue code qualifying 
you to consider this as a non-recogntion of gain for 
the $700,000 the property retains the old basis and 
there is no change in tax depreciation rate. To 

the non-recognition of gain procedure, certain reguia- 
tions must be complied with. In brief all of the pro- 
ceeds must be used to buy other property similar or 
related in service or use to the converted property, 
or buys controlling stock interest in a corporation 
owning such other property. Property is purchased 
within one year, and certain technical requirements 
for furnishing details of the conversion. 

If, however, the insured is financially able to con- 
sider the gain as a capital gain he might save money 
in the long run. Assume he was abie to pay the tax 
then 25‘. of $700,000 or $175,000 would be the capital 
gains tax for that year. The property could then take 
a new basis and assuming a 52‘: tax bracket for the 
remainder of the buildings lifetime the tax recovery 
in deduction to ordinary income would amount to 
$364,000. It is doubtful that this method of handling 
would be advantageous to an insured in a 30‘¢ ordi- 
nary income tax bracket. 

Section 49 of Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
amends Section 123la of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 by adding a paragraph at the end. Section 
1231(a) deals with property used in the trade of 
business and involuntary conversions. If during the 
taxable year, the recognized gains or sales or ex- 
changes of property coming under section 123la 
does not exceed casualty losses then there is no 

(More on page 42) 





Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


INC. 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 
Summit, New Jersey 
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Possible Dual Supervision — 
Hammel 


(From page 30) 


sible Federal legislation introduced 
thereafter as a result of this in- 
quiry. 

Wky should you? Because you 
are the ones who are paying the 
cost of present supervision and 
regulation, and if there is addi- 
tional supervision superimposed 
upon present supervision, you will 
find it more difficult and time con- 
suming for progressive changes to 
be made by the industry, plus a 
doubling or tripling of the costs of 
supervision for which you, the pre- 
mium payer and taxpayer, will 
have to pay. 


(Address given at 3rd Annual 
Insurance Buyers Conference Din- 
ner, Southern California Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California, September 17, 1958.) 





Insurance Buyers Association 
of Detroit Elects 
F. L. Kiernan President 


Mr. F. L. Kiernan, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company of Detroit, 
has been elected president of the 
Insurance Buyers Association of 
Detroit, ASIM, succeeding Mr. W. 
A. Johnston of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 

Other officers serving with Mr. 
Kiernan are: E. D. Damon, Parke 
Davis & Company, vice president; 
Mr. W. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel 
Corporation, secretary; and Mr. C. 
J. McAdams, Bulldog Electric Prod- 
ucts Company, treasurer. 

Directors are: D. W. Bowen, 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Company; P. R. Cole, Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation; and Roy L. Jacobus, 
Ford Motor Company. 

Robert M. Cone of General Mo- 
tors Corporation is the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., chapter representative and a 
member of ASIM’s Board of Direc- 


-cgstomer 
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When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable .. . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest vou. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


wth American 
Credit Insurance 
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Reducing Insurance Costs — Clem 
(From page 40) 


change. However, in cases where such gains exceed 
properly defined casualty losses there is a difference 
in tax treatment where insurance is involved. 

The amendment as explained is: “In the case of 
any property used in the trade or business and of 
any capital asset held for more than 6 months and 
held for the production of income, this subsection 
shall not apply to any loss, in respect of which the 
taxpayer is not compensated for by insurance in any 
amount, arising from fire, storm, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or from theft”. 

The net effect is that insureds are given more 
favorable treatment for tax years after 1957 than 
previously when not compensated for by insurance 
in any amount. 


Section 49 says: “CASUALTY LOSSES ON UNIN- 
SURED PROPERTY. The amendment grants an 
ordinary loss deduction in every case for casualty 
(including theft) losses to business property and 
capital assets held more than 6 months and held for 
the production of income if the property is com- 


EXAMPLE I 


Fire Loss Uninsured 
Tax Treatment Prior to 1958 








Ordinary Income $100,000 
Tax on Ordinary Income $52,000 
Capital Gain 100,000 
Less Fire Loss 30,000 
Net Gain $ 70,000 
Tax on Capital Gain $17,500 
Net Tax Paid $69,500 
EXAMPLE II 
Tax Treatment Beginning After 1957 
Ordinary Income $100,000 
Less Fire Loss 30,000 
Net Ordinary Income $ 70,000 
Tax on Ordinary Income $36,400 
Capital Gain $100,000 
Tax on Capital Gain $25,000 
Net Tax Paid $61,400 


pletely uninsured. Prior law required taxpayers to * % 


offset casualty losses which were Section 1231 losses, 
against Section 1231 gains (which would otherwise 
be taxed at favorable capital gain rates): and only 
the net loss was allowed as an ordinary loss”. 

The four examples added show tax treatment 
under certain conditons. They should give the Risk 
Manager something to think about and he should 
be anxious to obtain advice of his Tax Manager with 
respect to insurance planning in light of this amend- 
ment. This is an area in which the joint efforts of 
the Tax Manager and Risk Manager can prove very 
fruitful. 

The Risk Manager has a tremendous responsibility 
and a never ending job. He must be alert, and aggres- 
sive and earn the cooperation and good will of other 
members of the insurance fraternity toward the end 
that jointly we make better use of insurance. 
Assume Firm ABC is in the 52% tax bracket and has 
ordinary taxable income of $100,000. During this 
same year this firm sold property and equipment 
resulting in long term capital gains of $100,000. This 
same year this firm sustained a $30,000 fire loss. 


EXAMPLE III 


For Years After 1957 
Insured Has 80% Insurance Coverage 








Ordinary Income $100,000 
Tax on Ordinary Income $52,000 
Capital Gain 100,000 
Less Fire Loss 
(Uninsured Portion) 6,000 
Net Gain $ 94,000 
Tax on Capital Gain $23,500 
Net Tax Paid $75,500 
EXAMPLE IV 
Insured Has a $25,000 Deductible 
Ordinary Income $100,000 
Tax on Ordinary Income $52,000 
Capital Gain 100,000 
Less Fire Loss 
(Uninsured Portion) 25,000 
Net Gain $ 75,000 
Tax on Capital Gain $18,750 
Net Tax Paid $70,750 


(Address before the First Annual Conference on Corporate Insurance Management, sponsored by the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Area Chapter of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., Dallas, Texas — Septem- 


ber 12, 1958.) 
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ad e S Delaware Valley Chapter Holds 


First Insurance Conference 


With more than 300 registrants, 
the Delaware Valley Chapter of 
ASIM, held its first insurance con- 
ference at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Philadelphia on October 8th. 

Peter A. Burke, Managing Direc- 
tor of ASIM, who attended the con- 
ference, reported that the program 
was outstanding and the entire 
presentation was well done. 


Maryland Chapter, ASIM 
Hears Talk on Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance 


At the October 16th meeting of 
Maryland Chapter, ASIM, Mr. Her- 
bert Preston, Vice President of 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, and Mr. T. B. McMath, Direc- 
tor of the Boiler and Accident Pre- 
vention Division of Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, spoke on the use 
of the nuclear energy exclusion 
endorsement on insurance policies. 

Mr. Preston and Mr. McMath are 
members of the Governing Com- 
mittee of NELIA and represent 
their companies on the Joint Rat- 
ing Committee which rates nuclear 
energy risks for the pools. 


Roy McCullough Addresses 
Meeting of New York Chapter, 
ASIM 


The October 23rd meeting of 
New York Chapter, ASIM, had as 
its guest speaker, Roy McCullough 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Company. Mr. McCul- 
lough discussed the “Manufactur- 
ers Output Policy” before a large 
audience, and was introduced by 
Mr. E. L. Clarke, former president 
of New York Chapter. ASIM. 





“Our Slip Is Showing”’ 

On page 26 of the Septem: 
ber, 1958, issue of The Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer in the 
article on Retired Lives by Ivan 
Ricks, we made an error... 

In column 3, paragraph 2, 
the last sentence of the quota- 
tion should read: “‘That is a 
little over $5.00 per month,” 
ete. (instead of $500 per 





month). 











This pliant is safer now... 


When one of our engineers inspected this plant he was 
doubtful that certain sprinkler heads would operate prop- 
erly in case of fire. He sent them back for testing. Our 
laboratory found them in poor condition and the insured 
replaced them... promptly... gratefully. 


This case is typical. Our laboratory can handle practically 
all kinds of industrial loss-prevention tests. For example, 
facilities include pumps that can deliver over 3700 gallons 
a minute... a tunnel that can withstand internal pressure 
of 1000 pounds a square foot...and a building where 
anything from rubber tires to flammable liquids are set 


on fire. 


With our loss-prevention program, you get plant protec- 
tion before disaster strikes ... before a fire, explosion or 
windstorm can seriously cripple your production. 


For details, write to: 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 Wyman Street — Waltham 54 — Massachusetts 
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Foreign Insurance—Niedecker 
(From page 22) 


Four: A contract in English and 
comparable to what you would pur- 
chase here. 

Five: The use of your broker or 
agent in negotiating the insurance. 
Your broker or agent is familiar 
with your domestic program and 
can coordinate and dovetail the for- 
eign program with the domestic. 


Six: Your underwriter is close by 
and can make decisions and be 
helpful quickly if it is needed. 

As an educated guess between 
the three U. S. markets writing this 
insurance abroad, I would say for 
fire, inland marine and casualty 
this amounts in premium to $74,- 
000,000, of which $27,000,000 is pro- 
duced in the U. S. A., or “Home- 
Foreign”. 


Future Outlook 

A good part of the $27,000,000 
comes from you. What can you look 
forward to in the future? 

Inflation, the main bug-a-boo 
domestically, has reared its ugly 
head overseas and shows no sign 
of reaching the top of the spiral. 
This can only mean increased rates 
on your automobile and general 
liability insurance. In those areas 
where compensation is not the ex- 
clusive remedy, employers’ liability 
costs will rise. Here it might be 
wise to mention that a few coun- 
tries which have state or natonal 
insurance funds in which compen- 
sation must be carried have the 
right under law to subrogate back 
against their assured or the em- 
ployer for losses allegedly caused 
by his negligence. As here the auto- 
mobile situation is the most seri- 
ous. It is a result of increased traffic 
density, repair costs and_ third 
party awards. In many countries 
there have been no changes in pre- 
miums for from four to six years. 
This is due to many reasons: Lack 
of filed statistics; public officials’ 
reluctance to increase rates; Lack 
of any program for review annu- 
ally by state officials of premiums 
to losses. The above reasons are not 
very different than you have gone 
through here with much more ef- 
fective state control. You can also 
look forward to more compulsory 
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automobile insurance and _ state 


funds overseas. 

Depreciating currencies will make 
it difficult for you to fix firm values 
on those properties insured in local 
currencies. As most fire contracts 
have high co-insurance or average 
clauses, this can be serious in the 
event of loss. For example, in the 
last sixty days in one country the 
depreciation of the currency in rela- 
tion to U.S. Dollars would result in 
a 40‘. increase in the local cur- 
rency to purchase the same amount 
of dollars. This could mean to re- 
place plant machinery and equip- 
ment after a partial loss you would, 
one, not be insured to value, and 
second, after the loss was paid you 
would need 40‘ more local cur- 
rency to purchase the same dollars 
to replace. 

The costs of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, both U. S. hires and local 
personnel, will be increased. This 
increase will be due primarily to 
increased benefits, which are a 
natural result of any inflationary 
economies. On the subject of in- 
creases or decreases under the Cali- 
fornia act, it must be remembered 
that they can only be used as 
guides. When Californians go over- 
seas there are four factors to be 
considered which would not apply 
to Californians employed in Cali- 
fornia: 


1. War risk factor at country 
of employment; 

2. For practical purposes the 
24-hour or bunkhouse rule ap- 
plies; 

3. Endemic disease conditions 
in the country of employment; 

4. The increased degree of 
transportation. 


Another problem which is show- 
ing little or no sign or being solved 
is the ever increasing exchange con- 
trol and unstable currencies. This 
affects you, the buyer, in dealing 
with your treasurers in the avail- 
ability for dollars for insurance and 
eventual higher costs. 


Insurance is founded on the prin- 
ciple of levying a charge on many 
risks of like character to create a 
fund out of which the few such 
risks that suffer loss may be in- 
demnified. It follows that the more 
risks that contribute to the fund 


the closer the insurer can get to a 


the sounder the fund becomes and # ® 


true average. It also follows, how- 
ever, that the fund must be access- 
ible to those who sustain loss. If the 
fund is divided into many smaller 
components which are not inter- 
changeable, the workings of the 
law of averages are impaired. Ina- 
bility to transfer funds freely from 
one territory to another thus iso- 
lates one from another and throws 
the whole burden of loss upon the 
particular economies wherein it 
occurs instead of spreading it 
among all. The inevitable is higher 
rates. 

The increase in local nationalism 
by many countries abroad can af- 
fect you in many ways. For most 
of you who insure in American in- 
surers this disease of nationalism 
can seriously curtail the service 
performed by the American com- 
panies, or they will be forced to 
withdraw from the country. After 
Nasser took over Egypt, it was an- 
nounced that all foreign companies 
would be absorbed over a period of 
time by the state. In India all for- 
eign life insurance companies were 
taken over by the government. 

There is an increased tendency 
in discriminatory laws. These dis- 
criminations range all the way 
from relatively mild tax differ- 
ential to absolute reservation 
of an entire market to insur- 
ance carriers of domestic origin. 
The purpose of such discrimina- 
cory legislation is clearly protec- 
tionist. It is frequently carried out 
by sudden decree which has obvi- 
ously been engineered by local spe- 
cial interests. 

I will touch only lightly on local 
political conditions which affect 
your overseas of tomorrow. This is 
a situation beyond our control 
which changes constantly and can- 
not be a major item to keep us 
awake at nights if we are to remain 
sane and in the overseas business. 
These events, as typified by the 
coup in Iraq, happen so quickly that 
on the risks you have in force in 
Iraq, or the area, you might as well 
lay back and enjoy it as there is 
nothing you can do during‘ the 
period of its intensity. Except, of 
course, not accept any new insur- 


(More on page 45) 
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ance until the situation is clarified. 

Underwriting-wise, for the im- 
mediate future the market will be 
tighter on the selection of risk. The 
unprofitable but unfortunate risk 
will pay substantially higher pre- 
miums. The insured who is not 
safety conscious, a good house- 
keeper and non-cooperative may 
have to scramble for insurance. 
You, the buyer, are going to have 
to introduce into your overseas 
operation the same housekeeping 
and safety you enforce here. 

On the brighter side, I fully ex- 
pect that the forms will be broad- 
ened and more attention paid to 
what the buyer wishes, and not 
what is available. It also points to 
lowered fire rates in some areas. 

This rather dismal picture casu- 
alty-wise is an attempt to give you 
a general idea of what you may 
expect in most of the forty-six 
countries we work in overseas. 

If you stop to think about it, this 
is the same post-war adjustment 
you have been going through, and 
for that matter still are. On casu- 
alty lines in the U. S. the attempt 
at this adjustment began earlier. 
Overseas it was not apparent as 
quickly, and the start to adjust 
began later. The adjustment will, 


by the nature and spread of over- 
seas operations, take longer. Each 
country will have to be approached 
and dealt with individually. This is 
a long, painful task, and I am sure 
mistakes are going to be made be- 
fore it is finished. Most important 
is the fact that we are aware of 
what has to be done, and it is being 
approached in an orderly manner. 


Recapitulation 


A recapitulation of how we fee! 
foreign insurance will differ tomor- 
row from today: 

Inflation will increase 
your casualty costs 

Forms will be broadened 

Rates for fire and extraneous 
perils will be decreased in some 
areas 

More emphasis will be placed on 
safety and normal practices of good 
housekeeping 

Underwriting will be tighter. 

To the buyer, a word of caution 
on his firm’s overseas expansion. 
Do not let the control of this insur- 
ance, because it is in foreign coun- 
tries, out of your department, un- 
less you have these instructions 
clear and in writing. In my experi- 
ence this happened time and again 
with the same result. Boards of 
directors have a special talent — 
their hindsight is usually 20-20. 
When the loss occurs which is not 
paid or creates financial impair- 


most of 


ment, they will usually hop on you. 
After the loss they will tell you it 
should not be expected that the 
manager of a foreign subsidiary 
who is primarily a salesman or pro- 
duction man, should be also an in- 
surance expert. Makes no sense, 
but it has happened. 

To the brokers and agents pres- 
ent, I have a short message — God 
bless you and keep you — we need 
you! 

My warmest thanks to the South- 
ern California Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., for the pleasant privi- 
lege of being invited to speak be- 
fore you. Thank you again! 
(Address before 3rd Annual Insur- 
ance Buyers Conference, sponsored 
by Southern California Chapter, 
ASIM, September 17, 1958, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


Northern California Chapter, 
ASIM, Elects New Officers 


R. A. Westran, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, and H. L. 
Hilleary, Standard Oil Company, 
were elected president and vice 
president, respectively, of the 
Northern California Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, for the 1958-59 term. 
Other officers elected were secre- 
tary, D. F. Hodges, Crocker Anglo 
National Bank, and treasurer, E. A. 
Smith, Lando Products. 








R. C. RATHBONE & SON 


Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


105th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 


TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-7150 
CABLE ADDRESS: RATHSON 
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Risk Management Institute Held at 
University of Connecticut 


With the launching of the Risk 
Management Institute in the fall of 
1956, the American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., took a 
major step forward in its long 
range program of education for 
scientific insurance programming. 

The Risk Management Institute 
in 1958 reflected the enthusiastic 


response accorded previous ses- 
sions. 


Held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut at Storrs on 
October 21, 22, 23, the institute 
opened new vistas in cost reduction 
and in coverages and presented 
some of the outstanding authorities 
on Risk Management: 


The Economy Today 


Dr. Philip E. Taylor, Professor of 
Economics 

Head Economics Department 

University of Connecticut 


Effect Of Economic 
Changes On Insurance Costs 


Edward J. McCabe 

Special Agent in Charge 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Loss Prevention 


J. S. Bowman, Senior Service 
Representative 

Loss Prevention Department 

Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company 

New York, N. Y. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Moderator— 

T. V. Murphy, Insurance Manager 

Maryland Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company 

Baltimore, Md. 


Produets Liability Problems 


Lester F. Senger, Secretary 

Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company 

Hartford, Connecticut 


Contractual Liability Problems 


Joseph P. Smith, Insurance 
Manager 

Union Carbide Corporation 

New York, N. Y. 


Excess And Umbrella Coverages 


Norman Fowler, President 

J. H. Minet and Company 
(Canada) Ltd. 

Montreal, Canada 


CRIME COVERAGES AND 
LOSS PREVENTION 


Moderator— 

Raymond V. Brady, Assistant 
Treasurer 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York 

New York, N. Y. 


Loss Prevention 


Raymond A. Severin 
Insurance Manager 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity Insurance 


W.H. Bennem, Vice President 
American Surety Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Other Crime Coverages 


Louis J. Regine, Manager 
Burglary and Bond Department 
New York Branch Office 
American Lumbermens Mutual 

Casualty Company 

The Risk Management Institute 
is sponsored by the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management, 
Inc., and the School of Business 
Administration of the University 
of Connecticut. Laurence J. Acker- 
man, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration greeted the 
registrants and worked in close 
cooperation with ASIM in making 
the institue a success. 
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Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 


(Reprinted from “The Key to Sound Management”— Bowles, Andrews & 
Towne, actuaries; Richmond, Atlanta, New York, Portland. Volume 58, 
Number 3, October 1958) 


Congress has just passed a new 
law which requires detailed dis- 
closure of pertinent information 
associated with employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans. The ef- 
fective date of the new law is 
January 1, 1959. After that date, 
administrators of welfare and pen- 
sion plans covering more than 25 
employees must comply with speci- 
fied requirements. 

The law requires administrators 
of employee welfare or pension 
benefit plans to publish in a pre- 
scribed manner the following: 

(1) A description of the plan. 

(2) An annual financial report. 
The plan description must be pub- 
lished on or before April 1, 1959, 
or within 90 days following the 
establishment of a plan, whichever 
is the later date. The annual finan- 
cial report must be published annu- 
ally within 120 days following the 
end of the calendar or fiscal year. 


Employee Welfare Benefit Plan 

In substance, the law defines 
the term “employee welfare benefit 
plan” as any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated to em- 
ployees and “which was heretofore 
or is hereafter established by an 
employer or by an employee organ- 
ization, or by both, for the purpose 
of providing for its participants or 
their beneficiaries, through the pur- 
chase of insurance or otherwise, 
medical, surgical, or hospital care 
or benefits, or benefits in the event 
of sickness, accident, disability, 
death, or unemployment. 


Employee Pension Benefit Plan 

The term “employee pension 
benefit plan” is defined in substance 
as meaning any plan, fund, or pro- 
gram which is communicated to 
employees and “which was hereto- 
fore or is hereafter established by 
an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the 


purpose of providing for its partici- 
pants or their beneficiaries, by the 
purchase of insurance or annuity 
contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, and includes any profit 
sharing plan which provides bene- 
fits at or after retirement.” 


Scope of Law 

In effect, the law covers both in- 
sured and uninsured plans, estab- 
lished by either an employer or an 
employee organization, or by both, 
if the purpose is to provide either 
retirement of “welfare” benefits. 
Coverage under the law includes 
profit sharing plans which provide 
benefits at or after retirement. 
Plans established by a group or an 
association of employers are also 
covered. 

A plan or program falling within 
the category described is covered 
if the employer is engaged in “com- 
merce” or in any industry or ac- 

(Over) 
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Welfare & Pension Plans 
(From page 47) 


tivity affecting commerce or if an 

employee organization involved 

represents employees engaged in 
commerce or in an activity or in- 
dustry affecting commerce. The 
term “commerce” or “affecting 
commerce” refers essentially to 
trade, commerce, transportation, or 
communication among the several 
states, between any foreign coun- 
try and any state, or between any 
state and any place outside thereof. 

The law does not apply to the 
following: 

(1) Plans administered by the Fed- 
eral or a State government, 
political subdivisions of a State, 
or an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a State. 

(2) Plans established and main- 
tained for the sole purpose of 
complying with Workmen’s 
Compensation laws or un- 
employment compensation dis- 
ability insurance laws. 

(3) Plans exempt under and ac- 
ministered as a corollary to 
membership in a_ fraternal 
benefit society described in 
Section 501 (c) (8) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and plans administered by cer- 
tain charitable and civic organ- 
izations. 

(4) Plans covering 25 or less em- 
ployees. 


Administrators 

Plan administrators are charged 
with the responsibility for publica- 
tion of plan descriptions and annual 
financial reports. An “administra- 
tor” is the person or persons desig- 
nated by the plan or agreement 
with responsibility for the ultimate 
control, disposition, or management 
of moneys received or contributed. 
In the absence of specific written 
designation, the person or persons 
actually responsibile for such mat- 
ters will be deemed the administra- 
tor. 


Plan Descriptions 
Plan descriptions shall be pub- 
lished, signed and sworn to by the 
administrator within the specified 
period of time. Plan amendments 
must also be published following 
their effective date. The informa- 


’ tion required in describing a plan@ 
is comprehensive and is sufficiently 
broad in scope as to reveai plan 
details, relationship and status of 
all parties concerned, source of 
financing, ete. 


Annual Reports 

Annual reports must be signed 
and sworn to by plan administra- 
tors and include such information 
as: employer and employee contri- 
butions, benefits paid, summary 
statement of assets, liabilities, re- 
ceipts and disbursements. The an- 
nual report must also contain a 
detailed statement of salaries, fees 
and commissions charged to the 
plan, to whom paid and the 
amounts and purposes. Specific, de- 
tailed requirements are set forth as 
regards information to be furnished 
in the case of insured plans and 
plans funded through the medium 
of a trust. 


Required Forms 

The Secretary of Labor is 
charged with the responsibility for 
preparing and providing forms for 
plan descriptions and anr.'al re- 
ports. The necessary forms are to be 
made available to plan administra- 
tors on request. Administrators 
must file with the Secretary of 
Labor two copies of plan descrip- 
tions and two copies of annual re- 
ports. Copies filed will be made 
available for examination in the 
Department of Labor. 


Availability to Participants 
and Beneficiaries 

Plan administrators are required 
to make copies of plan descriptions 
and the latest annual financial re- 
ports available for examination by 
any participant or beneficiary cov- 
ered under a particular plan. In 
addition, administrators must de- 
liver upon written request of par- 
ticipants or beneficiaries a copy of 
the plan description and the latest 
annual report. 

Plan administrators failing or re- 
fusing, on the written request of 
participants or beneficiaries, to 
make publication to such partici- 
pants or beneficiaries within 30 
days of a request, may become lia- 
ble to such participants or bene- 
ficiaries in the amount of $50.00 a 
day from the date of such failure 
or refusal. 
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r @ & Study of Private Pension Plans 








Sponsored by Wharton School 


The University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce has launched a major 
research study of private pension 
plans, according to announcement 
by Dean Willis J. Winn. 

The study will examine the se- 
curity and administration of pri- 
vate pension plans and will explore 
ways by which pension benefits 
may be made a more dependable 
and significant source of old-age 
economic security. It is being spon- 
sored by the Pension Research 
Council of the Wharton School. 

In announcing the study, Dean 
Winn said: “The Wharton School 
regards this inquiry to be one of 
the most significant appraisals of 
the private pension movement yet 
undertaken, and it is confident that 
sound proposals for strengthening 
the private approach to old-age 
economic security will emerge 
from the study.” 


Dr. McGill Directing Project 

The project will be directed by 
Dr. Dan M. McGill, research direc- 
tor of the Pension Research Coun- 
cil. Four broad areas of pension 
study will be included. These are: 
present government regulation; 
standards of actuarial soundness; 


legal status, protection and com- 
munication of benefit rights; and 
appraisal of agencies of adminis- 
tration. 

Work on each of the project’s 
study areas has been assigned to a 
task force selected by the univer- 
sitv. Task force reports will be 
completed early next year. They 
will form the background material 
for a master report to be prepared 
by Dr. McGill. 

In explaining the composition of 
these task forces, Dr. McGill said: 
“We are well aware of the sharply 
divergent points of view concern- 
ing many aspects of private pen- 
sions and have accordingly enlisted 
the active assistance of knowledge- 
able persons’ representing all 
shades of opinion on the most criti- 
cal issues. 

“The most important quality 
sought in the members of the task 
forces,” he added, “was the demon- 
strated ability to think creatively 
and objectively about the basic 
problems that must be solved if 
the private pension movement is 
to realize its potential.” 

The task forces, their chairmen 
and members are: 

Task Force One — Present Regu- 
lation of Private ensions: Prof. Ed- 


win W. Patterson (chairman), 
Columbia University; E. Sidney 
Willis, General Electric Co.; Ed- 
ward P. Fischer, Socony-Mobil Co., 
Inc.; William K. White, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co.; Denis B. Maduro, 
attorney; Leonard Lesser, AFL- 
CIO; Joseph L. Seligman Jr. of 
Pillsbury, Madison and Sutro; and 
Edwin McInnes, Bank of America. 

Task Force Two — Actuarial 
Soundness, Dr. Carl H. Fischer 
(chairman), University of Michi- 
gan; Wilmer A. Jenkins, Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Assn.; Ed- 
ward D. Brown Jr., Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice; Rob- 
ert L. Dixon, University of Michi- 
gan; Jerome Pollack, United Auto- 
mobile Workers; Otto C. Richter, 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; and William F. Marples, 
of Milliman and Robertson, Inc. 

Task Force Two — Legal Status 
of Employee Benefits: Benjamin 
Aaron (chairman), University of 
California; Robert Canan, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation; Murray 
Latimer, employee benefits consult- 
ant; Rufus Wixon, University of 
Pennsylvania; John M. Hill, II, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Milton Neale, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank; G. 
Gordon Mitchell, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co.; and Carl Huhn- 
dorff, International Association of 
Machinists. 

(Over) 
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Study of Private Pension Plans 
(From page 49) 


Ralph H. Blanchard Chairman 

Task Force Four — Agencies of 
Administration: Dr. Ralph H. Blan- 
che ‘shairman), Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Davis W. Gregg, Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters; 
Dr. Lazare Teper, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
Kenneth C. Foster, the Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America; Samuel 
A. Miller, Pension Plan Consulting 
Service; Carl Stevenson, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; and John B. S.t John, 
consulting actuary. 





Minnesota Chapter ASIM 
Reports Subjects on 
Conference Program 

The Minnesota Chapter, Ameri- 

can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, at its September monthly 
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meeting had as a topic for discus- 
sion “What Does Management Ex- 
pect From Its Insurance Depart- 
ment?” An outline of the confer- 
ence program subjects discussed is 
as follows: 

“What Does Management Expect 
From Its Insurance Department?” 
Recognize the company exposure. 
Eliminate the exposure. Insure the 
exposure. Assume the risk. Control 
costs. Loss control program. Ad- 
minister the insurance program. 
Company education process for in- 
surance program. Design insurance 
plans. Evaluate services of insur- 
ance. 

I. Recognize the Exposure— (A) 
What risk does management pro- 
pose to create? (1) Acquisition, (2) 
New products, (3) New processes, 
(4) Research processes. (B) Set up 
proper channel of communication. 
(1) Key man each location in in- 
surance — comptroller — operating 
manager. (2) Manual, (3) Capital 
expenditure form, (4) Lease and 
contracts — request copy from 
legal department, (5) Purchasing 
department contracts, (6) Inspec- 
tions, (7) Executive committee 
channel. 

II. Handling the Risk — Elimi- 
nate the risk — Make the depart- 
ments aware of risk costs, Accom- 
modations, to reduce cost, What 
has experience been? Insure the 
risk — What has experience been? 
Can deductible be applied — pre- 
mium. Assume the risk — Not in- 
sure, Reserve. (A) What is com- 
pany policy on the risk (help estab- 
lish —— review cost to insure)? (B) 
What is the potential loss? (1) Ma- 
jor risk — Catastrophe (a) How 
does it affect the balance sheet? 
Profit and loss — Future earnings? 
(C) Get company policy in writing. 

III. Cost Control — A. Eliminate 
risk vs. cost to insure, B. Classifi- 
cation of accounts premium, (1) 
Plant breakdown, (a) W.C. by 
plant, (b) Fire insurance by plant. 
(c) P’L on products where fre- 
quency exists, (d) Group cost. — 
C. Preconstruction planning, (1) 
Fire engineering and safety. — D. 
Employee benefit planning, (1) 
What others are doing, (2) Medical 
supervision, (3) Make management 
aware of costs during labor nego- 
tiations. — E. Deferred compensa- 
tion plants — funding. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Veetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—B. W. Rainwater, Georgia Power Company, Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—William H. Quay, Jr., The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta 
Secy -Treas.—W. Ray Walker, Citizens & Southern National Bank 
P. O. Box 4899, Atlanta 2, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


Meetinas Thursday each mor 
President—aA. A faker, Funk Bre 
Vice-Pres J. Hutchins, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 
Secy.-Treas. John W. Needhan 

terpillar Tractor Company 

Peorta 8, Hlinois 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 
Veeting Check with Secretary 
resident George M. Betterley, 


Betterles Associates, Worcester, Mass 


lice Pres Henry ©. Merriam, The Vellumoid Company, Worceste Mas 
Treasurer--Laurence T. Kane, Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass 
Secreta Harold F. Keyes, Brown & Sharpe “Mig Co 

35) Prome e Stre 


Providence, Rhode Tsland 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of 
6:00 P.M 

President -Richard E. Blakley, Helene Cur 
iice Pres KE. R. Zimmerman, Americar 
Treasurver—G. J. Burns, Continental I1] 
Secretary—Ann Auerbach, Goldblatt Bros.. 

333 South State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


each month. September through May 
tis Industries, Chicag 
ries Company, Chicag 


nal Bank & Trust, Chicago 








CINCINNATI CHAPTER 
Veetings —lst Wednesday 
1 Noon 
President—A. J 
Vice-Pres.—-H. J 


Cincinnatt 


each month except July and August. Luncheor 


Haberer, The Cincinnati 


Kyjyord, The 


Procter & Gamble Company, 
Western & Southern Lift 


Treasurer Hoeweler, Acme-Newport Steel Co., Newport, Ky 

Isst. Treas._-W. J. Haneock, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

Secretary ~P. K. Dykes, The Ohio P.O. Box 1460, Cin 
cinnati 


River Company, 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 
Meetings 
President—T. T 
Vice Pres D. WH 


Thursday each month. Luncheon 12:00 N 
Redington, Jr., Dresser Industries, Inc., 
Mackaman, Campbell; Taggart Associated 


Dallas, Texas 





Dallas, Texas 
Treasurey—Harold Palmer, The Frito Company, Dallas, Texas 
Secretary—Miss Annetta M. Johnson, The Murray Company Texas, Inc 


3200 Canton Street 


Dallas, 


Texas 
DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Veetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M 


President—-Charles R. Garton, Atlantic City Electric Co 
Howard C. Giles, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., I 


Atlantic City, N. J 
Vice-Pres , Wilming 
ton, Delaware 

Treasurer—--David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, 





Asst. Secy. Milton Shaw, Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., Bristol, Pa 
{sst. Treas.-Chester Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, N. J 
Secretary W. L. Higgins, United Engineers & Constructors, Inc 
1401 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 
INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Meetings 3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P. M 
President-—-F. 1. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit 
Iice-Pres. FE. D. Damon, Parke Davis & Company, Detroit 
Treasurer —C. J. MeAdams, Bulldog Electric Products Company, Detroit 
Secretary W. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation 
P.O. Box 4308 Porter Station, Detroit 9, Michigan 
HOUSTON AREA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon, 11:30 A.M 
President—G. L. Foley, Humble Oil Refining Company, Houstor 
Vice-Pres.—Wm. A. Holcomb, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corp., 


Houston 


Treasurer—Raymond O. Horn, Quintana Petroleum Corporation, Houston 
George O, 
Trunkline Gas Company 
P. O. Box 1642 


Houston 1, Texas 


Secretary Spencer 
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Dinner. 


Insurance Co., 


Bakeries, Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 
UM cetings—3rd 
President Jesse E. 

timore 
Vice-Pres.—B. L. 

Baltimore 
Secy-Treas 

Avenue, 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Vectu tth Tuesday of each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M 


Sept.-June 
Company, Bal 


Dinner 6:30 P.M.; 
Deposit & Trust 


Thursday each month. 
Little, Mercantile-Safe 





3eninghove, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 


Miss Dorothy L. Graf, L. Greif & Bros., Inc., 401 Homeland 


Baltimore 12, Maryland 





res Robert S. Johnsen, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Company, 
ms 1, Mi 
ce , Clyde Thompson, International Milling Company, Minneapolis, 
M 
S ? M hal t Rhodes 
Owatonna Canni Company 


Owatonna, Minn. 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—3rd 1 ay October through May. Luncheon, 12 No 
resident—] Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Pres . ited, Montreai 
an Water & Power 






Mor ntreal 











Company, 
600 Dorchest 
Montreal, Canz 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Veetings-—4th 
12:30 P.M 
President—Frank Hornby, Jr... U. S 
Ist Vice-Pres.-Wm. S. Burkettt, American 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
2nd Vice-Pres. 
New York 
Treasurer—James S 
Secretary Don W 
York 17, N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Vectings —3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M 
President —R. A. Westran, Aluminum & Chemical 
Oakland 
lice-Pres. H L 
Francisco 
Treasurer—E. A 
Secretary-—D. F 
1 Sansome 





Thursday each month, except July and August. Luncheon 


York 


Foundry 


Industries, Inc., New 


Machine & Company 


Robert B. Schellerup, Union Bab-Camp Paper Company, 


Ethyl Corporation, New York 
Borden Company, 350 Madsion A> enue, 


Southwick, 


Berry, The New 


Kaiser Corporation, 


Hilleary, Standard Oil Company of California, San 


Smith, Lando Products, Inc., Sausalito, California 
Hodges, Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
OREGON CHAPTER 
t Ist Wednesday of each month. Dinner 
resident—L. H. Forsythe, U. S. National Bank, Portland 
Mail-Well Envelope C 


mpany, Portland 


al > 

First National Bank of Portland 
S. W. Fifth St Street 
Portla Oreg 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 








Weetings—Alternate Tuesdays: September through _— 
resident Ralph W. Low, Westinn thouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Pre John R. Kountz, The Rust E srcbnieBe Company, Pittsburgh 
I tce-Pres.—-Gerald O. Griffin, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—Leo F. Kane, The Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 
{ s Robert J. Mort Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh 
Secreta Thomas G. Noel, 





Phe Rust Er 
930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ineering Co 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Veetings—3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner: 6:3¢ 
President—Roy A. Balling, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 

ice-Pres.—Philip V. Myers, Le aft Corporation, 


) P.M 
- iwthorne 
ckheed Aircr Burbank, Cali 


Waldo W 


Powers, Signal Oil & Gas Company, Los Angeles, 


Secretary—-M. J. Bowman, American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
3030 West Sixth Street 


.os Angeles 54, California 








VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 
Veetings—Please check with Secretary 
Presides Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Vir 

Richmond 


b ice-Fres 


and date 
& Power 


r place 
ginia Electric 











Company, 





McGhee, Newport News, Va. 


Norfolk, Va 


Noland Company. Inc.. 
Treasurer-——-G. T. Newman, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc.., 
A. Newby, Commonwealth of Virginia 
Department of Highways 

Richmond, Virginia 


Secretary—T 
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Roster Of Member Companies 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Lithograph Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

The First National Bank of Atlanta 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 

Mead-Atlanta Paper Company 

National Manufacture & Stores 
Corporation 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Curtiss 1000, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Black & Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Decatur Herald & Review 

Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

S. D. Jarvis Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
Mueller Company 

Princess Peggy, Inc. 

Rowe Construction Company 

J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Steak & Shake 

Veatch Business Service 


CENTRAL MASSACUSETTS 


American Optical Company 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America 
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The Vellumoid Company 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 
Wyman-Gordon Company 


CHICAGO 


Aldens Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

American Bakeries Company 

American Marietta Company 

Automatic Electric Company 

Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 

Bowman Dairy Company 

Brunswick-Balke-Coliender Co. 

Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 

Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 

Central Fibre Products Company 

Chemetron Corporation 

City Products Corporation 

Collins Radio Company 

Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 

Container Corporation of America 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 

Crane Company 

Cuneo Press, Inc. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

General Finance Corporation 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Inland Steel Company 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Link-Belt Company 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Magnaflux Corporation 

Marshall Field & Company 

Material Service Corporation 

The Meyercord Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Company 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northwestern University 

Pabst Brewing Company 


Passavant Hospital 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
The Pullman Company 


Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 


Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

John Sexton & Company 

Simoniz Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc 

United States Cold Storage Corporation 
United States Gypsum Company 
Victor Chemical Works 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

Warwick Manufacturing Company 
The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Armco Steel Corporation 

Bardes Corporation 

Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc. 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 
The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. 


The Drackett Company 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
The Gardner Board & Carton Co. 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Robert Gould Company 

The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Metal Specialty Company ae 4 
The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 
The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co 
Queen City Chevrolet Company 

The Richardson-Taylor Globe Corp. 
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Shepard Warner Elevator Company 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Toms River-Cincinnati Chemical Corp. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 

The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


American Petrofina, Inc. 

Austin Bridge Company _ 

Bell Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Collins Radio Co. (Texas Division) 

Comet Rice Mills 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dearborn Stove Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc 

The Frito Company 

General Anierican Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Automatic Sprinkler Corp. 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


american Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Compaay 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Best Markets, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Public Warehouse Company, 
Inc. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Penn Fruit Company 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Company 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Publicker Industries 

Radio Corporation of America 

S.K.F’. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Sun Clothes, Inc. 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Compary 

Freuhauf Trailer Cumpany 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
(Division of National Steel Corporation) 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Lyon Incorporated 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Square D Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 
Anderson Clayton & Company 
Bank of the Southwest 
Brown and Root, Inc. 
Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 
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Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 
Fish Services Corporation 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 
Homco 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 
Johnson Testers 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 
Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

J. Ray McDermott & Company 
National Lead Company, Baroid Division 
River Oaks Corporation 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 


Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 


A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Texas Manufacturing Association 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Union Carbide Chemical Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

The E. H. Koester Baking Co. 

Greenspring Dairy, Inc. 

L. Greit & Brother, Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Counci! 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Emerson Drug Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terniinal Corp. 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 
Central Organization, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fitger Brewing Company 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
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Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills. Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Hubbard Milling Company 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Josten Manufacturing Company 

Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 

Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

Maple Island, Inc. 

Mayo Clinic 

McCabe Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis-Moline Company 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Queen Stove Works, Inc. 

Rayette, Inc. 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Associated Textiles of Canada Limited 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
The Bristoi Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 
Canadair Limited 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Canadian Industries Limited 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
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Dominion Textile Company Limited 

Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 

Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 

Molsons Brewery Limited 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 

Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 

Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Standard Chemical Limited 

Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 
Allied Stores Corporation 
Amerace Corporation 
American Airlines 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 


American Bank Note Co. 
American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Management Association 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
American News Co., Inc. 

The American Oil Company 
Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
Avon Products, Inc. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 


Best Foods Division of Corn Products 
Company 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Blades & Macaulay 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Corporation 

John J. Casale, Inc. 

Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 

Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coco-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 





Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. ¥ 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. e 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Dow, Jones & Co., Ine. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 
of Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 
Hess, Inc. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 
Lerner Stores Corp. 
Lever. Brothers Co. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. * § 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
Philip Morris Incorporated 
Muzak Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
National Starch Products, Inc. 
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‘he Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Research Cottrell, Inc. 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shein’s Express 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

The Texas Company 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel General Service Company 
United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

Westrex Corporation 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Transport Corporation 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California State Dental Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

The Emporium Capwell Company 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 


The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

Pacific Guano Co. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Port of Oakland 

Roos Bros., Ine. 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction Company 

Wells Fargo Bank 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Ine. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Mail-Well Envelope Co. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Portland Gas & Coke Company 

Robert Brothers 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 

The United States National Bank 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

White Stag Manufacturing Co. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Company 

Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

John F. Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Company 

Eichleay Corporation 
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Elliott Company 

Equipment and Supplies, Inc. 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 

E. J. Heinz Company 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

Natco Corporation 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U.S. Radiator Corporation 

Neville Chemical Company 

Pennsylvania-Transformer Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Forgings Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 

Shenango Furnace Company 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 

Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Aerojet-General Corporation 

Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braun & Co. 

California Bank 

Carnation Company 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles 

Consolidated Rock Products Co. 


Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 

The Copley Press, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 

The Flintkote Compauy 
(Pioneer Division) 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 

Forest Lawn Company 

The Garrett Corporation 

Garett & Company, Inc. 


Convair A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 


Gladding, McBean & Company 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
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The Alfred Hart Distilleries, Inc. 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 

Loew’s Incorporated 

Latchford Glass Company 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

The McCulloch Motors Corp. 

Marquardt Incorporated 

The May Department Stores Co 

Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 

Owl Enterprises 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 

The Ramo-Woolridge Corporation 

Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 

Santa Fe Drilling Company 

Security National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company _ 

Southern California Edison Company 

Southern California Gas Co. 

Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 

Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 

Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 

United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 

Von’s Grocery Company 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

3elk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 
farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 
Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 
Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 

RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 





NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 

The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 
Vulcan Materials Company 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Connecticut 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
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The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
The United States Time Corporation 
Whitney Chain Company 


Florida 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Georgia 
West Point Manufacturing Company 


Illinois 

Barber-Greene Company 

Deere & Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiaa 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


lowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 

Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 

The Carey Salt Company 


Kentucky 
The Mengel Company 


Louisiana 

The California Company 

Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 
Central Maine Power Company 
John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 

Boston Housing Authority 

C. H. Sprague & Son Company 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Howard D. Johnson Company 
Pocahontas Fuel Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company ot Missouri 


New York 

Carrier Corporation 

Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 

Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works 

George Hall Corporation 

Harold J. O’Neil 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
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Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Twin Coach Company 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 


New Jersey 

Merck & Company Inc. 

Ohio 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Carling Brewing Company 

E. I. Evans & Company 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Hupp Corporation 

Ormet Corporation 

The American Crayon Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Hoover Company 

The Ohio Oil Company 

The Parker Appliance Company 
Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 


Pennsylvania 

Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 
Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, Inc. 
Titan Metal Manfacturing Co. 


Rhode island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 

Hardwick Stove Company 

Rich's Incorporated 

Virginia 

Pocahontas Fuel Company 

Vermont 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Company 
Washington 

Boeing Airplane Company 

Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
West Virginia 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 

Wisconsin 

A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Kurth Malting Co. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
CANADA 

British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 

Western Canada Breweries Limited 
FRANCE 

Esso Standard S.A.F. 





Shortest route to Korea 


“Losing my best account, I guess,” the out-of-town 
agent answered when his friend, the AIU man, asked 
what he was doing in New York. 


“It’s a construction firm,” he went on. “They want 
to bid on some work in Korea but I can’t get them 
any insurance. Even here in New York I get the 
same answers: ‘currency problems,’ ‘claims prob- 
lems,’ ‘service problems,’ and ‘thanks, but we don’t 
want it.’ Korea is a long way from home, and I guess 
I just can’t handle anything that far away.” 


“Well, why not?” the AIU man demanded. “It’s as 
easy as handling your client’s domestic risks.” 


Agents and brokers who bring foreign risk problems 
to AIU know that statement applies for many coun- 
tries. But it may not be well known that AIU is the 
only American insurance organization offering total 
service in Korea. 


“There’s no currency problem,” the AIU man went 
on. “American company policies, written for Amer- 
ican dollar premiums, guarantee payment of Amer- 


ican dollar losses. The AIU office in Korea is your 
guarantee of prompt claims or loss settlements. And 
as far as service goes — we’ve had nearly 40 years 
of giving real ‘on-the-spot’ American-type service.” 
When you have foreign risks — in Korea or elsewhere 


— call your regular agent or broker — and be sure 
he calls AIU. 


ttn, AMERICAN 
FO INTERNATIONAL 
aii}. UNDERWRITERS 
All Boston ¢ Chicago « Dallas * Denver « Houston 


Los Angeles ¢ Miami ¢ NewOrleans ¢ New York 
Portland « San Francisco « Seattle * Tulsa *« Washington 











mle ance) 
insure an 


industry 


when it 
goes 
to sea 


Exploitation of underwater oil fields is modern industrial drama 
and a challenge to modern insurance. Offshore drilling platforms, 
specialized drilling barges, miles of marine pipeline—these involve 
a complication of hazards and liabilities. 

Called upon at the start of this development, Marsh & McLennan 
found traditional insurance practice inadequate. Our staff pio- 
neered an extraordinary broadening of fire, marine and casualty 
insurances to establish a new continuity of coverages from explora- 
tion and drilling through production and transmission. Insurers 
agreed to our plan in providing this sound and necessary protection 
at the lowest obtainable cost. Today we lead in providing this 
protection. 

Marsh & McLennan competence in meeting the offshore chal- 
lenge is matched by our organization’s ability to serve every other 
field of business and industry. We invite your inquiry. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 
INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES «+ AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 


Atlanta “New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 


Oakland Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 














